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ORAL education may be conceived in different ways 

according to the psychological process in relation 
to which we regard it; and, as a matter of fact, most 
types of psychological process are involved in it. It 
has to do with our thoughts and feelings, our impulses, 
our habits and our will, and with these in manifold 
composition. It has to do with our tout ensemble, with 
the way we regulate and express ourselves and react on 
our environment as a whole. It has to do with the mak- 
ing and training of our personality; and it has to recog- 
nize the fact that this personality has its own energies 
of growth which may withstand educational influence. 
Nevertheless, education claims control at all points,— 
demanding that every reaction, not merely in its effect, 
but as a whole, shall be what it calls right in the subjective 
sense. It claims, too, to bring us up so that we shall re- 
act rightly in the objective sense on all occasions. The 
former undertaking it calls the training of character. 

Let us begin by considering moral education as the 
training of character in the general sense well under- 
stood by all whose experience of human beings is wide. 
We speak of a man as lacking in character when his mo- 
tives are vague, wavering and indeterminate, when he is 
feeble in purpose and so incalculable as to action that 


*The Annual Address to the Moral Education League in London. 
Vol. XXII.—No. 4. 25 
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you can never be certain as to the line he will take. One 
of the special moral problems is the training of such an 
individual to be a person of determinate character 
on which one can count, with a steady system of life 
purposes, exhibiting organic unity and implying a life- 
ideal, to the realization of which particular impulses 
and desires are subordinate. Such a person is pointed 
out with satisfaction as ‘a man of character.’ A great 
deal of education in homes and in schools is directed to 
the attaiument of this apparently formal end, the turn- 
ing out of men and women,—but especially men,—of 
character—strong, self-united, determined and deter- 
minate individuals. 

Such persons are determinate because they become in- 
telligible to us in so far as we have discovered the life- 
ideal which is the key to their system of purpose. They 
may be exceedingly unintelligible when we try to inter- 
pret them by a life-ideal which is not theirs. If egoists 
and altruists,—classifying men crudely,—were perfectly 
frank, they would find it much easier to understand each 
other. But each is apt to clothe himself more or less in 
conventions expressing the spirit of the other, so that 
between wolf-clad sheep and sheep-clad wolves our social 
perceptions are much confused. Even the men of deter- 
minate character do not understand one another. 

It is obvious that a man who is not a good man may 
be a man of character. Conquerors, whether in war or 
politics, in trade or finance may be ruthless, cruel, bad. 
Milton, according to his lights, made a study of the type. 
I prefer to point to that great literary creation the Mil- 
tonic Satan, rather than to historic examples to whom I 
might wrongly impute the same titanic egoism. The 
real men of character who were monuments of selfish- 
ness in history probably had weak spots in their armor 
through which kindly human nature found a vent. The 
very bad are the brutally selfish who fail in character 
at some point, whose strength, when they are strong, is 
marred by some wildness or weakness or twist of incon- 
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sistency. The worst have minds like a tropical jungle, 
a tangle of impulse, imagination and desire, in the midst 
of the exuberant riotousness of which the human soul, 
with all its marvellous capacity for rational humane de- 
velopment, lies prostrate, darkened, hard to rouse. A 
child or a savage may be of this type, and under good 
conditions, if taken in time, may find his way to light 
and, in the end, grow up straight, pointing sun- 
wards as all true human nature points. And all the 
while his plight may never have been discovered. Some 
are found by education and rescued,—perhaps unwit- 
tingly. Some require special personal efforts long sus- 
tained. 

Experience of such cases makes one feel that there is 
nothing more essential in moral growth than develop- 
ment of character in the general sense. This, I think, is 
true; but the truth may be applied in such a way as to 
prove a serious practical fallacy. Everything depends 
on the way of life adopted, the life-ideal maintained as 
the mainspring of character. <A parent, or schoolmaster, 
in love with the idea of character per se as the founda- 
tion on which to build, may think he is doing very well 
by stimulating ‘prudential self love’ for all it is worth 
and getting the self-regarding motives to combine into a 
permanent purpose of ‘getting on in the world.’ So we 
get the man of character indeed,—we get him as the 
egoist. It may be the perfect egoist,—Meredith’s Sir 
Willoughby Patterne. With coarser material there 
emerges Bill Sykes. With commonplace human stuff,— 
the boy in the street,—there is a chance that his native 
human kindliness, bubbling up within him, may save him 
in part from his educational fate. He goes out into life 
indeed with the idea of duty to self as ‘‘a light unto his 
eyes and a lamp unto his feet.’’ But for all that he has 
grown up a human boy among his fellows and is prob- 
ably a great deal more unselfish, more public spirited, 
and more kindly than he at all intends to be. Especially 
if he be a poor boy. The rich, in their luxury, security, 
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and withdrawal from the common life, are in much 
greater moral danger. 

My point is that development of character in the ab- 
stract degenerates all too easily into its growth under the 
form of determined self-regard. The moral for us is 
two-fold: (1) We should from the first in our training 
of character make for the development of altruistic mo- 
tives, social purposes, and a full composite ideal of life 
and personality. The training of character must be a 
training to righteous character all the time. (2) We 
have a new educational problem opened up before us. 
What education is required for persons growing up, or 
grown up in spite of us, on these very natural egoistic 
lines. This is the problem which the human race, at 
divers times and in divers ways, has had to solve. It is 
the subject of a fine old story which has been much misun- 
derstood. How was Jacob the egoist, strong in character, 
trained by life within and without, to become the devoted, 
as well as successful, tribal chief? 

We are surrounded by character developed to excess 
on egoistic lines. In most cases it tends to develop a 
good deal on those lines. We do not, in fact, call a per- 
son egoistic unless he is egoistic in excess. Indeed we 
are all egoists, slightly at any rate, in excess. Schemes 
for moral education,—both training and instruction,— 
should therefore on one of their sides make appeal to the 
individual’s desire for his own good in some sense that 
he understands: it need not be the sense of ease and 
pleasure. If, indeed, we could catch all the children 
early and were ourselves omnipresent and infinitely wise, 
we might train them for the most part into such self- 
devoted membership of the human community as to real- 
ize the great social ideal which is common to modern 
scientific ethics and to the Pauline exposition of the Chris- 
tian way of life. I am sure we have to go on doing this 
as much as we can. It is our main business to which we 
return again and again. 

At the same time we must recognize the primordial 
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existence, the obvious naturalness of the crude self- 
centered way of life. Man is social and sympathetic. 
He is also solitary, self-contained, needing, indeed, con- 
tinued spells of isolated self-communing for the develop- 
ment of those reflective powers which make him what he 
is, capable of understanding and acting in the sense of 
that natural system of which he is a part. 

Now man the individual, no less than,—though not to 
us so obviously as,—man the social member, needs the 
moral life. He calls it righteousness, cleanness of heart, 
purity, 7. e., singleness of purpose. This is the language 
of Hebraic thought jeading on to the root-idea of prac- 
tical religion, the identification of the individuai will with 
the purpose that rules the universe. The next step is 
the identification of that purpose with the winning to 
righteousness of the human race; and these two consti- 
tute the characteristic idea on which Christian ethical 
thought turns. In other words, the method of ethical 
education in religion is from the individual athirst for 
personal righteousness to the idea of codperation in the 
purposes of God, and thence to the realization of that idea 
in the practical self-devotion of the individual to the serv- 
ice of the human community. 

We might describe all this in secularist terms as the 
quest for personal perfection,—for a sound rich nature 
entirely at unity with itself, all its chords of impulse, 
feeling, thought, in harmony, all its life-functions co- 
operative to noble ends. After all, this is much what 
Plato said and no doubt Socrates also in the youth of the 
world. Aristotle, in his own way, which has its peculiar 
effectiveness for certain minds, teaches a similar lesson. 
Every man pursues his own good, and the intelligent man 
pursues it wisely, with careful inquiry into its nature and 
the way of pursuit. He calls it happiness, but he finds it 
to consist in the excellent life of the soul according to 
that reason which is the characteristic of man as Man. 
Hence it follows that the excellent life consists in the 
subordination of every kind of activity to that right 
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mean of sufficient, and not excessive, abundance which 
reason requires. 

Thus Greek thought begins with the individual and 
makes reason the centre of his virtue. Wisdom stands 
forth as the ruling virtue, temperance and courage as its 
necessary allies in the governance of the whole. Within 
this scheme all the little virtues fall into their place. No 
man can be virtuous in the full sense, therefore, unless 
he be wise; and this is not given to all. The others, how- 
ever, can be virtuous in a secondary sense through obedi- 
ence to the wise. 

So far, virtue (except for this dependence on the wise 
man) is individualistic. For that very reason this line 
of thought has a peculiar value at the individualistic 
stage of life: and to some natures at any stage it gives 
the most effective lead. It starts from the ideal of the 
individual seeking his own good; and goes on to inter- 
est him in the fascinating business of building up his own 
character, in learning to be brave and temperate and 
generous by doing brave and temperate and generous 
acts till by practice they become a joy and the product 
of natural impulse, by which sign we know that the char- 
acter is formed. Just so, as Aristotle reminds us, a 
harper becomes a good or a bad harper by playing well 
or ill upon the harp. I remember having once taken 
great delight in this way of seeing the matter. I am 
sure it helps. 

The ideal of character as the end of moral education 
may be worked to good effect on these lines of inquiry 
into the nature of the individual personal good, and 
hence of personal virtue. It is important in every case 
that this inquiry should be made, as otherwise ideas 
about the social good may be vague, confusing or even 
erroneous. It is well to be sure that for others as for 
self ‘the goods of the soul’ shall be valued at their worth. 

This, however, is only the beginning of the subject. 
We seem, with the Greeks, to reach the edge of a plateau 
and look across a gulf for the completion of our quest in 
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the land of social virtue on the other side. Greek thought 
threw a bridge across the gulf and explored the fourth 
great virtue under the name of justice. In effect, Greek 
practice assumed the State as the natural medium of the 
individual life, and expounded the idea of the just man, 
—presumably identical with the virtuous man,—as one 
whose life is at all points upright, and more particularly 
as one who yields to others all that is their due. 

Thus in a sense the picture is completed, but it seems 
that organic unity between the first and second parts is 
somewhat lacking. The ideal of individual virtue needs 
a further development,—a development in which, as we 
shall find, the ideal is democratized,—in order to reveal 
to us the social virtue to which it tends. For this, it is 
best to look to modern times. The modern mind has this 
advantage: its sympathies are more lively and of wider 
extent, its ideal of universal human solidarity is more 
practical. An ideal of virtue which leads up to wisdom 
is not democratic enough to satisfy it permanently. 

So we begin again making a fresh start. The life ruled 
by the pursuit of noble ends,—here is an idea that a 
child or a Bedouin can understand. Our egoist finds his 
unifying principle, and with it that balance and harmony 
for which he craves, when and if he finds the object in 
devotion to which he realizes all his moral powers. It 
must be of such a kind as to call out all the riches of 
his nature, his sympathies and affection, his spirituality 
and will, the resources of his intellect. He will love it 
and take pleasure in it and make plans about it and labor 
for it. As it has to be the object correlated to his virtue 
it must be such that in serving it he grows into mastery 
of himself. It has to be the right object for the righteous 
person, concrete, lovable, needing service. Where can 
he find it save in a person or persons. He is surrounded 
with persons,—he is one of a commonwealth of persons. 
His means of growth, it is obvious, lies in the develop- 
ment of his community with one or more or all of them. 
At this point he is able to see his fellow as really equal 
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to himself: the gusty altruism of his egoistic days be- 
comes a steady breeze, and, as it grows in strength, he 
perceives further that this community with his fellows 
which is his means of personal growth is their means of 
personal growth likewise. Thus a sense of mutual moral 
responsibility develops in the group. In so far as each 
has realized for himself a sound ideal of personal good, 
he will desire to forward its realization in the others. In 
so far as anyone has definitely reflected on his personal 
need for serviceable social life, his thoughts will pass 
beyond the limits of his immediate surroundings, and the 
ideal of social service as the object of personal life will 
be borne in upon him. One in a group who reaches this 
stage becomes a leader to the others. The most effective 
moral education is thus achieved. I remember very well 
when I discovered some of these things. I cannot even 
state them half as effectively now as I could then. 

My contention so far is that in any system of moral 
education, considered as a ‘‘net spread abroad with 
cords’’ to catch minds of all sorts and different previous 
education, room should be left for the treatment of ethics 
in transition from the standpoint of personal good, con- 
ceived as righteousness, virtue, or heroic dignity,—the 
terms are interchangeable—to that of social service for 
the realization of such good in all. This in any case is 
the ideal of the end to be reached. All will not equally 
need to begin at the egoistic beginning, but I suggest that 
the opportunity of doing so should be made available 
for all. Egoism is a mighty force. It cannot be wise to 
disregard it in our practical logic. 

In the above analysis it has appeared that human 
thought,—the human spirit rather, to use a wider word,— 
has reached this point by two very different roads. I 
have called them Hebraic and Greek, respectively, thus 
commemorating their most familiar starting points, and 
suggesting the two delightful literatures corresponding. 
The contrast between them, however, goes deeper than 
any racial distinction. It divides human beings in every 
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land, as no doubt it divides us in this room. Many of us 
there are moreover to whom the one way is as familiar, 
or as delightful, or as convincing as the other: the way 
of religion, from the single soul desiring righteousness to 
the idea of that righteousness as identification with the 
Universal Will and personal codperation with it for the 
realization of the righteous human community: the way 
of reason (or scientific analysis), by natural development 
from simple egoism to the pursuit of good, seen at last 
to consist in the virtue of human personality finding its 
necessary complement in labor for the good, (in the same 
sense), of the social community. Scientific ethics leaves 
the matter there. Any sequel there may be is generally 
classified under philosophy. I could pursue the matter 
further so as to develop a certain latent parallelism be- 
tween the ways: but this is not the place or time. I will 
content myself rather with a simple statement of the 
idea which lies, as I believe, at the back of the plain 
man’s ethical faith and constitutes the pragmatic phi- 
losophy which supports him.’ 





*S. Bryant, ‘‘ Educational Ends,’’ pp. 115, 116: He may see in it (i. ¢., 
the world), a necessity alien to his will, to which he must conform; or 
he may see it in a partial realization of the purpose which he seeks to 
. realize completely. Nature may seem to him as an enemy to be conquered, 
or as an ally who has done his work without his conscious guidance so 
far and is ready now to be guided by him, guiding him also, towards his 
end. In the latter case he sees himself as sovereign come into an inherit- 
ance of natural purpose, which he makes his own by understanding natural 
law, thus absorbing nature’s guidance of him into his sovereignty over 
her. Society, too, may seem to him an evil thing which he must revolu- 
tionize, or a good partially accomplished which it is his purpose to carry 
out towards its end And by the same spirit of faith he may look 
upon his own character, not as a bad thing to be despised, but as a good 
thing to be made better—as an incomplete realization, but still a realiza- 
tion, of his personal end. 

In this way, the impulse of freedom may assert its sovereignty over 
the past and the present, by asserting the partial realization of its es- 
sential purpose in both. This assertion, it is evident, carries us once 
more beyond the moral into the religious consciousness. We find our- 
selves asserting that the present has been fashioned as we would have 
it fashioned, if indeed we could quite clearly understand our own purpose. 
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My business here is strictly practical. I suggest that 
of these two ways neither can be with wisdom neglected, 
I have trodden both and each has taught me to understand 
the other better. To each of us as teachers it is essential 
that we should teach only what we believe and under- 
stand,—and not all of that, inasmuch as we should not 
take our learners out of their depth until they can swim. 
But as regards the learners I am sure of this: some 
learners more easily find their way to human fellowship 
by the short cut of ethical practice and reflection. Some, 
on the other hand, take no early interest in this, but be- 
fore we have had them under our influence at all are off 
on the upper road through the universal purpose, where, 
without guidance, they may easily lose their way. For my- 
self as teacher I offer both roads and think both best. 
Especially I would urge that the way of religion which 
obtains in our schools should be supplemented by such 
direct social teaching as is necessary to make its applica- 
tion clear. Likewise if our schools were universally 
secularized, I would urge the necessity of supplementing 
the ethical teaching in them by effective teaching else- 


where of religion as practical,—a way of life. 

In either of these ways, or in both, or in some other, 
it is, I think, necessary for stable continuity of moral 
being that a doctrine or idea of moral relationships and 
personal virtue should be developed in young minds. 
This, however, is far from being the whole of that many- 





We are driven to this assertion by the claim to sovereignty which we find 
implicit in our moral consciousness; and such an assertion implies the 
idea that the world is fashioned by a purpose relative to our moral pur- 
poses, and towards the further realization of which they are directed. 

Of this religious idea, implied in moral ideas, there are many caricatures, 
arising from the tendency of the intellect to consider one part of an 
idea at a time. Thus there is the idea that the world has been so fashioned 
without any reference to man as further freely fashioning it; whence it 
is inferred that man is presumptuous when he doubts that it is in its 
present state a perfect realization of divine wisdom and goodness, and 
still more presumptuous when he dreams of improving it. In truth his 
faith in its goodness is relative to his conviction that it is his business 
to improve it. 
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sided activity, moral education. It is not, as you know, 
even the whole of moral instruction. 

Moral education is concerned with the whole of the 
complex process by which persons grow from worse to 
better and with the external conditions favorable to that 
growth. As we have seen, there are two main dangers: 
(1) There is the danger to which some are, from the out- 
set, condemned, by a self-contradictory or an unstable 
heredity. These we call weak, or passionate, or easily 
led, or moody, unreliable, lacking character. These are 
the Esaus of all times and all races, lacking unity of na- 
ture, persistence of purpose. Their contrast—the Jacob 
of Biblical story—has been my text so far. This was 
quite without intention,—I did not discover the fact until 
I had finished the description. 

(2) The second danger is universal: it is implied in 
that very intensity of self-consciousness which places man 
at the head of beings on this earth; it makes him capable 
of understanding as a whoie both his own welfare and 
the welfare of mankind, between which two when they 
conflict he can choose at any point of his life career. 
The danger is that he will always, or generally, choose 
the course which, for the moment, appears to his limited 
vision as best for himself. We have considered that 
danger, and inferred from its omnipresence the moral 
necessity of counteracting its influence by the further 
development of that which is its source, the personal 
intelligence which, having found the egoistic good as 
practical object, must go on to find the social or some 
other cosmic end implied in it. ‘‘No man liveth for him- 
self,’’? though most men try. The saddest spectacle in 
the world is the culmination of that attempt in the un- 
speakable dreariness of a selfish old age. But youth lacks 
imagination to fear the solitude of age. 

Moral education is above all things an undertaking to 
provide occasion for unselfish deeds, for the uprush of 
sympathy and its practical expression, and in general 
for the development of considerateness toward others as 
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an abiding habit of mind. To be touched by the feeling 
of another, when we imagine it, is not enough: the affec- 
tions of our own being become our feelings only when 
we attend to them, 7. e., when we bring our self-conscious 
minds to bear upon them. So also when we have a habit 
of attending on due occasion to others, of bringing our 
minds to bear upon them, then we are indeed in touch 
and disposed to deal with their good as with our own. 
The beautiful sympathetic characters, who seem to radiate 
wise kindness at every pore, are so either by rare natural 
grace or by the good fortune of an education rich in 
opportunities, — perhaps also in examples, — developing 
this simple habit of considerateness for others. The high 
talent of sympathetic intuition grows thus from the tiniest 
seed. Consideration for the baby who must not be waked 
by careless noise, for the busy literary father who should 
not be disturbed, for the invalid mother to be saved in 
every way,—little early lessons like these are wonder- 
fully efficacious. Too seldom, alas! does the early moun- 
taineer in the Swiss hotel come quietly down stairs at 
2 a. M., nailed boots in hand, careful not to wake the 
sleepers. Too often, alas! are the children in well-to-do 
households considered beyond reason, and never expected 
to consider others in making their plans. Incidentally, 
even in childhood, the result is boredom to themselves. 

The family is, I believe, the best of all schools, for 
the drawing out of this fundamental social instinct, and 
for its incorporation in the sense of duty, or obligation 
to others, which emerges pari passu with the family re- 
quirement for willing service. The claims made by the 
family on the child, to light the fire, to mind the baby, 
to fetch water from the well, to drive the cows to grass, 
—the poor child is better off than the rich in these moral 
opportunities,—all these little claims train him in the 
way of ordering his life within the limits they prescribe. 
Outside these he is his own man and does what he desires. 
Inside these he does what he must. But in a good home 
circle, where mutual respect and affection obtains, the 
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‘must’ of slavish obligation easily becomes ‘ought’; and, 
with the growing realization of the family welfare as a 
main object of personal pursuit, ‘ought’ is absorbed into 
the free will as one of the strongest elements in it. 

The more vigorous natures progress more rapidly to 
this absorption of ‘must’ in ‘ought’ and ‘ought’ in ‘will.’ 
The child of strong personal initiative claims all his 
activity for his own free will. Here and there he finds 
himself fettered by compulsions. It is not, however, the 
doings to be done that he minds: it is the being made 
to do them. If he rebels, as he may, there is perhaps 
more compulsion and things are worse than before. Or, 
perhaps it is not compulsion, but some other treatment 
which makes him ashamed of himself. Or, perhaps it is 
only friction and the spoiling of fun and affection. In 
one way or another he is dissatisfied with rebellion as a 
remedy. Or, if he be a thoughtful boy, he will consider 
the position before he rebels; he will probably conclude 
that the claims are in part, at any rate, reasonable, also 
that he does not mind taking them as part of the day’s 
work, also that it is perhaps a shame to worry his pa- 
rents,— ‘mean,’ in fact. Anvhow he will do what is 
wanted, ana do it quickly before he is told. After all, 
what he wants is not to be ordered about; that can be 
escaped by a little easy thought to find out what will be 
wanted in order to do it first. Hence emerges the re- 
markably good child who will not, however, stand ‘tell- 
ing.’ If left alone,—not worried too much at least,—or 
better still, appreciated without spoiling,—the self-dis- 
cipline involved in the maintenance of this thought-won 
freedom, does the rest: the social nature develops, and 
meekness with it; the breach between self-will and other- 
will is healed by the identification of desire with duty. 

School has advantages over the family in dealing with 
strong-willed natures whether thoughtful or not,—with 
rebels incipient or otherwise. Government in the family 
is naturally patriarchal; it may easily seem to the child, 
—and it sometimes is,—arbitrary and uncertain. Deeds 
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are allowed at one time and forbidden at another. The 
association of parent and child is, indeed, so intimate 
and continual that it is not easy for the ordinary parent 
to be quite consistent. He,—or she,—stops a thing when 
it is a worry, and allows it when it is too much trouble 
to interfere. This is what the high-spirited child,—too 
egoistic as yet to be patient with grown-up moods,— 
this is what he hates. He does not know,—he cannot 
find out,—the rules of the game of life; and he is 
estranged by the recurrent shock of unexpected inter- 
ferences. 

He goes to school and finds himself one of many, all 
expected to behave,—and for the most part behaving,— 
according to a law and tradition, written or unwritten, 
the details of which are promulgated clearly and the prin- 
ciples of which are even discussed with explanation from 
time to time. The great thing for the self-willed child is 
that he knows, or can know, what they are. He lives, 
therefore, under a constitution and knows that he is free, 
—i. e., that he will not be stopped,—so long as he ob- 
serves the rules of life laid down by that constitution. 
If he accepts this status in his mind, he is a free boy well 
content. Under a well-administered and reasonable con- 
stitution the rebel disappears. The arbitrary school- 
master, on the other hand, who decides what shall be 
done out of his own head from day to day, rules with 
difficulty and moral loss over an unwilling, if not in- 
surgent, community. 

School masters of this kind are no doubt out of date. 
The characteristic fallacy to which school systems tend 
to-day is not excess of personal government, nor excess 
in rules of conduct, nor over-strictness. Quite the con- 
trary. Our fallacy to-day is the over-development of the 
school life, in games and work and communal undertak- 
ings, so that all the individual’s voluntary activity tends 
to be absorbed into it. No room is left, or not sufficient 
room, for personal initiative in the rank and file. The 
social habit waxes strong within the sphere of action as- 
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signed to it, in school and home and social circle. There 
is public spirit in that limited sense and altruistic feeling. 
But where is the opportunity we all need for that first 
essential of the moral life, the self-training of character 
to independent initiative and sturdy adhesion to purposes 
freely chosen? The schoolboy’s conformity to the preva- 
lent type, his identification of his personal choice with the 
common will, his dedication of time, interest, and thought 
to the common pursuits, his development of the social, 
at the experse of the personal, initiative in himself,—the 
excess of all this tends in the long run to the impoverish- 
ment of social nature and personal nature alike. In the 
mind of the man who is not mere conformist, but holds 
fast to his freedom, the reach of social purpose is wider 
than it can be when the range of duty is conceived under 
the limited forms given it by the common-sense of any 
particular community. It is the individual who by his 
own initiative of thought and will,—not otherwise,— 
transcends the familiar limits of the particular public 
spirit in which he has been bred, to find his chief good 
in a wider sphere, the community of all intelligent beings. 
It is the maintenance of the free man’s personality in its 
freedom that, under social motives working in him, makes 
possible this intimate apprehension of the universal good 
as his. Nor is this all. 


In truth morality implies no tendency to the absorption of my per- 
sonal ideas in the idea common to all. It implies the contrary. Those 
common ideas originated in persons and are propagated by persons in 
other persons. If any man lay down his personality as an originator of 
ideas he thereby ceases to contribute to the growth of the common stock: 
so far he ceases to serve others as well as to be his separate self. It is 
by the free growth of ideas in separate persons that humanity creates the 
great ideas in the service of which men gain freedom. The personal de- 
velopment of ideas is, therefore, no less the service due to all than it is 
the personal right of each. As man is the self-conscious organ of nature, 
so persons discharge that function of humanity by the free use of per- 
sonal reason and personal will. To each man his personality is a gift 
in the use of which he fulfils his mission to humanity. Such mission is 
at once his right and his duty.* 

*S. Bryant, ‘‘ Educational Ends,’’ p. 126. 
Vol. XXII.—No. 4. 26 
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This was to have been an address on the many-sided- 
ness of moral education. I have used nearly all my time 
in discussing three elements in that composite transfor- 
mation which the human race, here and there, does im- 
perfectly achieve, (1) the transformation of wayward 
impulse into a steady purpose; (2) the evolution of altru- 
ism side by side with egoism in wholesome social life; 
(3) the training to dutifulness, conscience, and voluntary 
submission, within limits, to the social will; and the main- 
tenance, over against all this and yet blending with it, of 
the strong man’s claim so to use circumstance and so 
adjust himself that he may in all that he does be con- 
scious of himself as doing it freely. 

I have spoken, too, on that ancient and inexhaustible 
topic, the conversion of the mind set on the realization 
of its own good from egoistic to universal purpose; and 
we marked the large part played in this conversion by 
the unifying impulse of Reason,—the human character- 
istic which insists that the purpose of an intelligent be- 
ing must be at one with itself and with the purposes of 
all equally developed intelligences. We noted also the 
part played by religion and pragmatic philosophy, re- 
spectively, in holding up as it were the hands of human 
nature, by faith in the real fulfillment of the moral end. 
It is clear, too, that in relation to the whole of this topic, 
education must in the main be indebted to instruction 
for its progress. 

One other side of the process has been mentioned, but 
not with sufficient clearness set out by itself. Character, 
conscience, reason, sympathy, personality, the need of 
educational opportunity for these we see. But deeper, 
simpler, and more potent than any other motive is the 
soul’s direct impulse toward self-devotion by means of 
which life can put itself forth to reach new and enlarged 
self-consciousness. There is nothing more natural to 
human nature than this impulse, and few things so valu- 
able. The most insignificant life is glorified and literally 
enlarged by it, the dullest life enlightened. Happily, too, 
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it needs no direct positive education. It quickens as life 
quickens, it brings itself up, it pours itself out: the edu- 
eator, attentive to guidance and encouragement in his 
business otherwise, does all that need be done for self- 
devotion by expecting it to show itself along the lines of 
his work, and for the rest by being careful to see that 
even unwise manifestations are not lightly discouraged. 
Sopure Bryant. 


LoNnDON. 





COMPETITION, NATURAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 
IRA WOODS HOWERTH. 


HE fundamental and essential principle of the mod- 

ern industrial order, that is, of Capitalism, is com- 
petition. Remove competition and the whole system 
would be demolished, or at least transformed. The 
competitive system, however, has the sanction and the 
sanctity of ‘the established fact,’ and of a long-con- 
tinued existence. Hence any reform which would en- 
danger it by disturbing its foundation principle is at 
once, and almost instinctively, discredited and opposed. 
Do the trusts suppress competition? Then, they must 
be ‘smashed.’ Will Socialism destroy competition? 
Down, then, with Socialism. This represents the attitude 
of perhaps a majority of the people, with whom competi- 
tion is almost a sacred principle which it is next to sac- 
rilege to question or criticise. 

The classical economists from Adam Smith to the pres- 
ent time have taught that competition is indispensable 
to progress. They have assumed perfect mobility of 
capital and labor, and, on the part of competitors, a com- 
plete knowledge of the market. With this wholly theo- 
retical assumption they have been easily able to show 
that competition exerts a necessary regulative action in 
industry, and they have consequently claimed for it the 
sanction of a natural (or divine) law. 
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It is unnecessary to quote from these economists, whose 
writings are familiar or easily accessible, but I must be 
permitted to introduce here, as representative, a passage 
from a recent book by a distinguished French economist, 
Speaking of industry, and after discussing the effects of 
competition on production and value, he says: ‘The 
socialistic ery for regulation, whether by the State or 
any other artificial authority, is therefore entirely absurd. 
Regulation is essential, but the two natural laws of Pro- 
duction and Value have long since joined to secure it. 
We need only refrain from throwing obstacles in the way 
of their regulative operation; or, if an artificial obstruc- 
tion opposes that action, to guarantee their freedom in 
removing the obstruction, according to their own meth- 
ods. Their action must be secured, but it is to be secured 
only by refraining from all interference.’’! What so- 
ciety needs, then, according to this conception, is absolute 
industrial liberty. Give everybody a fair field and no 
favor, and competition will usher in the industrial mil- 
lennium! 

But in spite of the confident declarations of politicians 
and the teachings of the classical school of economists, 
there are two classes of persons with whom competition 
has lost some, or all, of its sanctity. These are the large 
capitalists on the one hand and the socialists on the other. 
Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Gary have declared, before a Con- 
gressional investigating committee, that in the steel in- 
dustry competition is dead. Mr. James J. Hill, who, we 
may suppose, would not brook competition in the railroad 
business if he could help it, expressed the opinion, before 
the same committee, that ‘‘there will be competition just 
as long as the doctrine of the survival of the fittest lasts.’’ 
It would perhaps be sufficiently accurate to say that the 
magnates of industry still believe in competition as ap- 
plied to consumers, and to unorganized laborers. The 





* Molinari, ‘‘The Society of To-morrow,’’ New York, 1904, p. xlvii. 
Italics mine. 
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latter especially, they think, need the spur of competi- 
tion. But with respect to large units of capital, the waste 
and instability of prices occasioned by competition, have 
become so obvious to those who control such units, that, 
by legal combinations, pools, gentlemen’s agreements, 
and the like, they seek to avoid it. So strong is the ten- 
dency among capitalists to combine that it has been said 
with truth that ‘‘where combination is possible, competi- 
tion is impossible. ’’ 

With the socialist, of course, competition has no sanc- 
tity whatever. He even fails sometimes to recognize its 
historic value. At all events he dezies its rationality as 
a principle of industrial organization, and strives for a 
cobperative commonwealth. 

With these two exceptions faith in the beneficence of 
competition seems to be general. We are told that it is 
the life of trade; that it stimulates production, and 
effects favorably both its quantity and its quality; that 
it is the test of efficiency; that it lowers prices and tends 
to regulate them; that it keeps open the avenues of 
opportunity and preserves individual initiative; and, 
finally, that it is a law of nature with which it is folly 
to try to interfere. A speaker at a recent meeting of 
the Western Economic Society declared that, ‘‘if there is 
one thing in the world that the government ought not to 
do it is to attempt arbitrarily to interfere with the 
natural laws of the economic and business world, which 
are of divine origin. If all the congresses from now till 
doomsday should attempt to interfere with the laws of 
competition on the one hand and monopoly on the other, 
they would fail just as disastrously as if they should at- 
tempt to interfere with or alter the law of gravitation. 
Trade laws are just as immutable as natural laws in the 
physical world.’’? Thus the basis of all hope of the con- 
scious construction of an improved industrial order is 
removed. We can only stand by and await the operation 


*W. T. Denison, assistant attorney-general of the United States, in a 
talk on ‘‘The Proper Purpose of Regulatory Legislation.’’ 
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of the natural laws of trade. Such at least is the prac- 
tical and sensible policy if the all but general faith in 
competition is well founded, that is, if competition is a 
natural law from the operation of which flow all the 
beneficent results claimed for it. 

But is competition a natural law ‘‘as immutable as 
natural laws in the physical world’’? Those who contend 
that it is base their contention upon the universality of 
the struggle for existence among organic beings. By 
identifying competition with the struggle for existence 
its advocates derive for it a double sanction. This strug- 
gle, we are told, is a law of nature; competition is strug- 
gle; ergo, competition is a law of nature. And, again, 
the struggle for existence results in the survival of the 
fittest; competition is a struggle for existence; ergo, 
competition results in the survival of the fittest. Such 
reasoning is fallacious unless competition and the strug- 
gle for existence are the same. That they are not the 
same becomes obvious if we consider carefully the mean- 
ing of the phrase, struggle for existence. 


I use this term, said Darwin, in a large and metaphorical sense, includ- 
ing dependence of one being on another, and including (which is more 
important) not only the life of the individual, but success in leaving 
progeny. Two canine animals, in a time of dearth, may be truly said 
to struggle with each other which shall get food and live. But a plant 
on the edge of a desert is said to struggle for life against the drought, 
though more properly it should be said to be dependent on the moisture. 
A plant which annually produces a thousand seeds, of which only one of 
an average comes to maturity, may be more truly said to struggle with 
the plants of the same and other kinds which already clothe the ground. 
The mistletoe is dependent on the apple and a few other trees, but can 
only in a far-fetched sense be said to struggle with these trees, for, if too 
many of these parasites grow on the same tree, it languishes and dies. 
But several seedling mistletoes, growing close together on the same branch, 
may more truly be said to struggle with each other. As the mistletoe is 
disseminated by birds, its existence depends on them; and it may meta- 
phorically be said to struggle with other fruit-bearing plants, in tempting 
the birds to devour and thus disseminate its seeds. In these several senses, 
which pass into each other, I use for convenience sake the general term 
of ‘Struggle for Existence.’ * 





*“¢Origin of Species,’’ sixth London edition, pp. 59, 60. 
g P , pp 
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From this explanation of its use it should be clear that 
the term struggle for existence involves what is correctly 
known as competition,—that is, the struggle of individ- 
uals (or groups) with individuals (or groups) of the same 
species, and with individuals (or groups) of a distinct 
species,—and also the struggle of individuals, alone or in 
combination, against the physical conditions of life. It 
is obvious that this second form of struggle has nothing 
whatever to do with competition. And it is not only con- 
ceivable but to be expected that among beings sufficiently 
intelligent there would be combination and perfect co- 
operation to achieve success economically in this form of 
struggle, that is, in the struggle against nature. At all 
events, competition, that is, the wasteful strife of living 
beings with each other, might be conceived as entirely elim- 
inated, and the struggle for existence would still re- 
main. There is no escape, indeed, from struggle. It is 
required by the very constitution of things. And it is 
beneficent, for it is practically synonymous with activity, 
which is the basis of all development. ‘‘Nature,’’ says 
Goethe, ‘‘knows no pause in progress, and attaches her 
curse to all inaction.’’ But with increasing intelligence 
the competitive form of struggle may and ought to be sup- 
planted by voluntary codperation, for only by codéper- 
ation may the struggle against nature, against unfavor- 
able physical and social conditions, be most effectively 
carried on. 

Struggle, then, or rather activity, is the law, and not 
competition. He who engages in the conquest of nature, 
of disease, of ignorance, of vice and of his own lower self 
will find all the opportunity for struggle necessary to his 
own development without entering into the competitive 
strife of man against man. Competition is not an im- 
mutable law of nature. 

Eliminating from the struggle for existence the strug- 
gle against nature there remains competition, and it may 
be freely admitted that, as the struggle is carried on 
among the lower forms of life, competition is the most 
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conspicuous if not the chief element. This kind of strug- 
gle follows necessarily from the fact that these forms of 
life are endowed with marvelous powers of propagation, 
and exercise no self-restraint. They consequently press 
upon the food supply and a competitive struggle results. 
All organic beings tend to increase in a geometrical ratio. 
If none was destroyed, the progeny of a single pair, even 
of the slowest breeding, would soon fill the earth. Dar- 
win reckoned that from a single pair of elephants, which 
are supposed to be the slowest breeders of all known ani- 
mals, there would be produced, at the minimum natural 
rate of increase, nineteen million descendants in seven 
hundred and fifty years.* It has been calculated that, 
beginning with two persons and supposing a doubling of 
the population every fifty years, ‘‘at the expiration of 
three thousand years the whole surface of the earth, land 
and sea, would be covered with people piled one on top 
of the other eight hundred deep.’’> Professor Huxley 
introduced in one of his lectures a calculation showing 
that a plant which produces annually fifty seeds could 
cover every square foot of the land surface of the earth 
in less than nine years. Certain low forms of aquatic 
life increase with such amazing rapidity that, if none 
was destroyed, they would fill the ocean in a week. Thus 
all forms of life, high and low, are endowed with great 
powers of propagation. Nature pours into the arena 
innumerable combatants, vastly more than can possibly 
survive, and, under such circumstances, a competitive 
struggle for food and reproduction of species inevitably 
results. Competition may therefore be said to be a biolog- 
ical law. It holds true among beings which have not 
sufficient intelligence to appreciate its wastefulness, to 
restrain their increase, and to practice a higher economy. 

The competitive form of the struggle for existence is, 
then, inevitable so far as creatures below man are con- 





*Op. cit., pp. 60, 61. 
5 See Ely, ‘‘Introduction to Political Economy,’’ p. 163. 
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cerned. And in this struggle, it is true, the fittest sur- 
vive. But what are the fittest? As has often been pointed 
out, they are not always the highest types, but merely 
those best adapted to the circumstances of the particular 
time and place. It may so happen, and does often hap- 
pen, that the circumstances are such as to favor the sur- 
vival of a lower rather than a higher type. The parasite 
may drive out the paragon. In Paraguay, for instance, 
as we are told by Darwin, ‘‘neither cattle nor horses nor 
dogs have ever run wild, though they swarm southward 
and northward in a feral state.’’ This is due to the 
prevalence in that country of a certain kind of fly which 
lays its eggs in the navels of these animals when first 
born, which results in their destruction. Thus cattle, 
horses, and dogs are among the unfit in one region of 
South America, and the fittest in another. Again, in 
equatorial Africa the tsetse fly, whose bite occasions the 
sleeping sickness, has depopulated whole regions of fertile 
country. Beasts and reptiles, however, are found in great 
abundance. They are ‘the fittest’ to the conditions which 
there prevail. And so everywhere, those who survive in 
the competitive struggle for existence do not prove 
thereby that they are superior in any sense. ‘‘If our 
hemisphere were to cool again,’’ says Huxley, ‘‘the sur- 
vival of the fittest might bring about, in the vegetable 
kingdom, a population of more and more stunted and 
humbler and humbler organisms, until the ‘fittest’ that 
survived might be nothing but lichens, diatoms, and such 
microscopic organisms as those which give red snow its 
color; while, if it became hotter, the pleasant valley of 
the Thames and Isis might be uninhabitable by any ani- 
mated beings save those that flourish in a tropical jungle. 
They, as the fittest, the best adapted to the changed con- 
ditions, would survive.’’*® In the course of social evolu- 
tion, doubtless, many tribes of men have succumbed ta 
ferocious animals and venomous serpents. Certainly 


**¢Evolution and Ethics and Other Essays,’’ New York, 1899, pp. 80, 81. 
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states possessing a ‘superior’ civilization have been con- 
quered by ‘inferior’ peoples. In such cases a certain 
superiority might be claimed for the conquering race,— 
in numbers, in military prowess, in hardihood, or the like. 
But, in an environment fit only for a low type of beasts 
or of men, the lower will drive out the higher unless the 
higher has the intelligence to transform the circumstances 
into fitness for its own survival. Despite the currency of 
the proverb it is demonstrably untrue that always ‘‘the 
race is to the swift and the battle to the strong.’’ 

The doctrine of the survival of the fittest, then, has 
no bearing upon the permanence of competition in indus- 
trial society or the desirability of its maintenance as a 
method of human progress. To say that ‘‘we shall have 
competition as long as the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest lasts’’ is to frame a remark which ‘‘sounds better 
than it senses.’’ If the ‘fittest’ meant the ‘best,’ such a 
statement would be relevant, but, as has been shown here, 
and as has been pointed out many times by others, it 
does not mean the best; hence the doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest has no ethical significance. It is no 
obstacle to the belief in the gradual substitution of co- 
operation for competition. Paraphrasing the language 
of Huxley, we may say that social progress means a 
checking of competition at every step and the substitu- 
tion for it of codperation, which may be called the ethical 
process; the end of which is not the survival of those 
who may happen to be the fittest, in respect of the whole 
of the natural conditions which obtain, but of those who 
are ethically best. ‘‘In place of ruthless self-assertion it 
demands self-restraint; in place of thrusting aside, or 
treading down, all competitors, it requires that the indi- 
vidual shall not merely respect, but shall help his fellows; 
its influence is directed, not so much to the survival of 
the fittest, as to the fitting of as many as possible to sur- 
vive. It repudiates the gladiatorial theory of existence.”’ 

It is curious that men will justify competition, and 
assert its necessity, on the ground of the struggle for 
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existence and the survival of the fittest, and preach non- 
interference with nature, when they are continually deny- 
ing their theory in actual practice. Who believes in the 
doctrine of non-interference as applied to the plant world? 
To rely there upon the doctrine of the survival of the fit- 
test would be to let weeds take the corn. It must have 
been an early advocate of the virtues of competition who 
expected to gather grapes from thorns and figs from 
thistles! What is cultivation, artificial selection, domes- 
tication, education, legislation, but a negation of the gen- 
eral doctrine that nature is a complex of fixed laws with 
which it is folly to try to interfere? A natural law is 
nothing but a descriptive formula expressing a tendency, 
and what tendency in the organic and social world may 
not be to some extent counteracted by intelligent action? 
Man does not rely upon the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest and let the weeds take his corn, or expect to 
obtain from unrestrained competitive strife the highest 
type of horse or cow, hog or sheep. No more should he 
hope for the highest type of man, or of civilization, to 
be produced through competition. 

From the foregoing it should be clear that, so far as 
industrial competition is concerned, we can get little 
comfort out of the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest, unless industrial conditions are wholly satisfac- 
tory. The richest men, the economically successful, are 
not necessarily the best men. As things now are, suc- 
cess too often depends upon hard-heartedness, cruelty, 
ruthless aggression, animal cunning, unscrupulousness, 
and other intensely egoistic traits which are foreign to 
the nature of the highest type of man. 

‘But, at all events,’’ it may be said, ‘‘industrial com- 
petition acts upon the producer by stimulating his powers 
and capacities of production. Hence the survivors of such 
competition are at least the most effective producers.’’ 
Not even so much can be admitted without qualification. 
It is true that effectiveness, say in production, is an ele- 
ment in successful competition, and sometimes a man 
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succeeds in business, that is, drives out his competitors, 
solely by producing superior goods, or the same goods at 
a lower cost. But that is by no means the rule. Quality 
of goods, or cheapness, is not the end the business man is 
aiming at. His primary object is profits, and profits de- 
pend upon price of goods and quantity of sale. The 
stimulus of competition operates, therefore, not merely 
upon quantity and quality of goods produced, but upon 
methods of sale. Of two producers of equal ability the 
cheapest seller will survive. Now the arts of sale con- 
sist largely in the misrepresentation of wares through 
expensive advertising, ‘aggression,’ detraction of rivals, 
and other ‘tricks of trade’ which have nothing to do with 
improved production. Profits are reaped through adul- 
teration of goods, by sly substitution of shoddy material, 
by convincing customers that you ‘have something just 
as good,’ when you have not, even in larger proportion 
than by honest striving for improved quality or lower 
cost of production. Say what you will, modesty, sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate and the weak, altruism, strict 
honesty, are not the qualities at premium in successful 
industrial competition. And when competition is suc- 
cessful, that is, when a rival is ‘put out of business,’ so- 
ciety is likely to lose. For if the defeated rival owes 
his defeat merely to a more scrupulous conscience, the 
standard of business ethics is lowered; and, even if he 
be a less efficient producer, his services are lost until he 
readjusts himself, during which time his successful com- 
petitor reaps a monopoly advantage. In either case so- 
ciety would be better off through intelligent codperation. 

Neither the best men, then, nor the most efficient pro- 
ducers are the certain product of industrial competition. 
In piratical conditions competition produces pirates; 
and, under certain circumstances, parasites are the in- 
evitable result. From no possible point of view may 
the advocates of industrial competition derive a sanc- 
tion for it, or assurance of its perpetuity, from the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest. 
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Descending, then, from the theory of the general benefi- 
cence of industrial competition, may it not be claimed 
for it that it operates to the advantage of one class of 
society particularly, namely, the consumers? It is a 
popular conception encouraged by certain economists, 
and by a superficial consideration of the facts, that com- 
petition lowers prices. That is indeed sometimes, per- 
haps usually, the first result. But competition usually 
leads to combination, and when combination is effected 
the losses which the competitors sustained during their 
struggle for the market are recouped, and thencefor- 
ward prices may be maintained at a higher level to pro- 
vide profits on a larger mass of capital. This is well illus- 
trated in the effort of a municipality to secure a cheaper 
service from public utilities by encouraging competition. 
A city has, let us say, a gas plant. This plant is capable 
of supplying all the service required, but prices are too 
high. A franchise is granted to another company, an- 
other plant is built, competition results and prices are 
lowered. But it is not long until the plants are united 
under one management, or there is an agreement as to 
prices, and thenceforward prices must be suffiviently high 
to bring the usual return upon twice as much capital as 
is really needed to supply the service. 

But there is another and more general reason why com- 
petition does not permanently lower prices. Industrial 
competition, like the competition which takes place among 
the lower orders of life, is extremely wasteful. Consider 
the vast amount of advertising, the armies of salesmen, the 
superfluous middlemen, the high rents paid for favorable 
locations, all of which, for the most part, merely determine 
who shali sell the goods, and from which buyers get no 
benefit whatever, and then reflect that all these expenses 
must be added to the cost of production and covered by 
the selling price. This forces prices upward, and if com- 
petition is ‘aggressive,’ and that is the kind that is popu- 
larly approved, they will be pushed to the point beyond 
which buyers will cease to purchase in large quantities, 
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and that is all that monopoly can do. The tendency of 
prices under aggressive competition is to the same point 
as under monopoly. 

The plain facts of industrial life disprove the prevail- 
ing belief that competition lowers prices. Take, for in- 
stance, our recent experience with the Standard Oil Trust. 
Relief from the tyranny of this oppressive monopoly was 
to be obtained, it was generally thought, only by its dis- 
solution. Thus was competition to be restored. Well, the 
Trust was dissolved, and with what result? An increase in 
the capital stocks of the former constituent companies (‘‘to 
adjust the capital so as to make it commensurate with the 
value of the assets,’’ it is apologetically explained), and 
an increase in the prices of many oil products! ‘‘Since 
the dissolution of Standard Oil,’’ says the Chicago Record- 
Herald of February 8, 1912, ‘‘the price of many of the 
products has been advanced. It is the theory that the 
old subsidiary companies dissociated and in theoretical 
competition are entitled to make larger profits than when 
they were all owned by the old holding concern.’’ And 
so, it seems, in this case at least, even ‘theoretical’ com- 
petition has the effect of raising prices. 

We have now seen that contrary to the popular im- 
pression industrial competition does not result in a per- 
manent reduction of prices; that it does not secure the 
survival of the most efficient producer; that in no case 
does competition necessarily result in the survival of the 
highest type; that it is only one element in the struggle 
for existence; and, finally, that to ground sanction of 
industrial competition on the doctrine of the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest is to evince a 
gross misconception of the process of organic evolution. 

But competition is a fact of nature and of industrial so- 
ciety. It is reasonable to suppose that it could not have 
persisted without an important use. What, then, is the 
real function of competition? 

As already pointed out, the basis of all development is 
activity. Without it there could be neither life nor evolu- 
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tion. Now, it is obvious that among brutes and among 
men, competition, if conscious, is a stimulus to action. If 
it should suddenly cease as a natural phenomenon the 
activity of many men, and most animals, would be greatly 
diminished, and progress, of course, retarded. Among 
ihe lowest animals the only barriers to increase are de- 
feat and destruction. They know nothing of self-restraint. 
A want impels to immediate effort to gratify it. Inter- 
ference on the part of another animal naturally results 
in conflict. Strife is the normal condition, and ‘the lust 
of battle’ an advantage. Here competition reigns su- 
preme. It is inevitable; and, although wasteful in the 
highest degree, it supplies a powerful stimulus to action. 
The function of competition, then, is to secure action on 
the part of unintelligent creatures, creatures incapable 
of appreciating the waste of energy due to competitive 
strife and of combining and codperating to prevent it. 
It is nature’s method of stimulating action until mind is 
sufficiently developed to supplant it by higher motives. 
Competition, then, is indeed an incentive to action. 
Does that not prove its necessity and permanence in in- 


dustrial society? Not any more than the stimulating 
quality of anything else proves its necessity and per- 
manence. Fear is an incentive, but we are trying to 
drive out fear. Goethe ascribes to Satan the exact virtue 
claimed for competition. In explaining the existence of 
this personage, the Lord, in the prologue to Faust, is 
made to say: 


All too prone is man activity to shirk, 
In unconditioned rest he fain would live; 
Hence this companion purposely I give, 
Who stirs, excites, and must as devil work. 


But as modern theology has practically discarded the 
devil, so, let us hope, that in time we may eliminate com- 
petition as a necessary means of social progress. Com- 
petition is an incentive to action, but so is a bull-dog 
after a tramp. There are other incentives, and higher. 
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The mere desire to beat somebody does not compare 
favorably, from an ethical standpoint, with interest in 
the welfare of wife and children, the joy of the artist, the 
scientist’s love of truth, the delight of the mechanical 
inventor, publicity and honor, to say nothing of the de- 
sire to promote the public good, which has been shown 
again and again to be among the most powerful of incen- 
tives. 

The necessity of competition, then, can be admitted 
only with respect to the brute creation in a state of 
nature, and to such men as do not respond to higher 
motives. As to its permanence, it is significant that those 
who argue for competition as a necessary incentive usually 
affirm it with respect to others, not to themselves. They 
at least have risen above it! If any man of action has 
‘risen above’ competition, then, of course, the possibility 
may be asserted of all. To deny it is to disregard past 
evolution and the influence of education. Competition 
will gradually disappear, then, as higher types of men 
are developed. But society will not wait upon individual 
development for the removal of competition. As soon as 
it becomes entirely awake to its excessive wastefulness 
and brutality, it will put an end to it, even at the risk 
of weakening, in certain cases, individual interest and 
incentive. If society were as intelligent as the average 
individual, it would not tolerate the waste and anarchy 
of industrial competition for a single week. 

To sum up this division of our discussion, we may say 
that competition, in the natural order, is a necessary in- 
centive to action. Its necessity in industrial society 
diminishes, however, with advancing intelligence, and 
ends the moment individuals are sufficiently responsive 
to higher motives to secure the activity necessary to 
progress. For the appearance and strengthening of these 
higher motives we may safely rely upon association, as- 
sisted by education and other civilizing influences. It is 
useless to deny, as some do, the possibility of changing 
human nature. Man has emerged from the brutes. His 
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present nature is as much a product of evolution as he is 
himself. Its past evolution is a promise of continuing 
change. Development, here as elsewhere, may be con- 
sciously effected by changing the environment. The argu- 
ment, if it is to be so dignified, that human nature is not 
susceptible to change, tells against the ‘regulation’ of 
competition, as well as against its elimination. Such an 
argument, however, is really not worth discussing. In 
social polemics the dogma, ‘You cannot change human 
nature,’ is the last refuge of a defeated opponent. 

It is usually admitted by those who assert the neces- 
sity and permanence of competition that it should be 
raised to higher levels. ‘‘Competition,’’ says Professor 
Ely, ‘‘is a permanent feature of human society. It be- 
gins with the lowest orders of animals and continues its 
action among the highest orders of men. But it con- 
tinually mounts to higher and higher elevations, and 
means rivalry for ever better and better things. We 
leave behind contests for bare subsistence to engage in 
contests for noble prizes of the mind and for oppor- 
tunities for social service. We can, then, never allow 
competition to cease.’?* The context shows that Pro- 
fessor Ely means industrial competition should not be 
allowed to cease. His conclusion is a non sequitur. For, 
if competition ‘‘mounts to higher and higher elevations,’’ 
it may rise above the industrial plane and industry be- 
come cooperative. 

To me it seems that to admit that competition may and 
should be raised to higher and higher levels, is to give 
up the case for our competitive system of industry. For 
when competition is raised so high that it becomes rivalry 
in ‘social service,’ it is no longer competition. My con- 
tention is that strife of man against man is not es- 
sential to progress, and that because it always involves 
wasteful expenditure of energy, the elevation of com- 
petition by eliminating waste, and supplying worthier 





*«*Evolution of Industrial Society,’’ New York, 1902, pp. 144, 145. 
Vol. XXII—No. 4. 27 
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objects, must inevitably result in emulation and codper- 
ation. 

Suppose, for instance, an individual raised to the moral 
level at which he responds to the scriptural injunction, 
‘*Let nothing be done thrcagh strife or vain glory; but 
in lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than 
themselves.’’ Such a man would naturally emulate, but 
not compete. Suppose, again, two competitors in in- 
dustry. Their object is profits. To succeed each tries to 
defeat the other. The thwarting or crippling of one is 
an advantage to his opponent. Now suppose the object 
of their rivalry transformed from profits to the public 
good. Then, if, for any cause, one is rendered less ef- 
fective, the other’s aim is to that extent defeated. Each 
desires the maximum promotion of social well-being. 
Neither would interfere by any of the methods known to 
competition to diminish the efficiency of the other. For 
by so doing he would deny his interest in the public 
good, or defeat his own purpose. On the contrary, each 
would help the other. That is to say, they would co- 
operate, not compete. 

As differences of opinion here seem to depend largely 
on definitions, it will be well to discriminate as carefully 
as possible between competition on the one hand and 
emulation and cooperation on the other. First let us 
endeavor to fix the meaning of competition. In the ap- 
plication of the word competition to the plant world, it 
is used in a figurative sense, just as the word ‘struggle’ 
is used in the same application. We may therefore leave 
out of account the so-called competition of plants, and 
confine our attention to competition in the animal and 
social world. In this realm competition is the rivalry of 
individuals or groups for a satisfaction which only one 
competitor may enjoy. The food which one animal se- 
cures is forever lost to another who was striving to ob- 
tain it. The primary definition of competition, accord- 
ing to the Century Dictionary, is ‘‘the act of seeking or 
endeavoring to gain what another is endeavoring to gain 
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at the same time; common contest, or the striving for 
the same object.’’ Industrial competition, then, must be 
defined as the effort of men to obtain an economic ad- 
vantage which all in pursuit of it may not enjoy. In the 
case of competition among laborers the object is wages; 
with employers it is profits. Inasmuch, however, as in- 
dustry is controlled and directed by the employing class, 
the chief end of industry is profits, and the whole indus- 
trial process may be described with fairness as a strug- 
gle for profits. 

If to this definition of industrial competition it is ob- 
jected that it brings into undue prominence its selfish 
phase, the answer is, All competition is essentially selfish. 
That is its condemnation. Its motto is, ‘‘Thou shalt 
starve ere I want.’’ No matter how much competition 
is ‘regulated’ by forbidding the practice of objectionable 
methods, the selfishness of it remains. Professor Ely 
asks: ‘‘If I knock you down with a sand bag and rob 
you, is that to be called competition? If I fit out an armed 
ship and prey upon the commerce of the world, is that 
competition?’’* The answer is they are inevitable in- 
cidents of ‘free’ competition. Declare such practices 
criminal, and punish those who resort to them as rob- 
bers and pirates, and you have not changed the essential 
nature of competition. The eternal and insuperable ob- 
jection to competition from the ethical standpoint is the 
state of mind involved, just as waste is the insuperable 
objection from the economic standpoint. 

Of course, it is not to be denied that high motives and 
generous action are often operative in the industrial 
world. Business men are sometimes philanthropists. 
But it would be naive to assume that business is philan- 
thropy, and define industrial competition as friendly 
“emulation. We must regard it as what it really is, 
namely, the strife of men, or groups of men, consciously 
or unconsciously carried on, with the purpose of economic 


*Op. cit., p. 127. 
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gain; success being dependent upon the crippling or de- 
feat of rivals. Emulation, benevolence, sympathy, love 
are all to be found in the industrial world, but they exist 
in spite of competition, not because of it. Their presence 
there should not blind us to the essential nature of in- 
dustrial competition. 

By emulation I mean the struggle to approach, equal, 
or surpass another in merit, or, in the field of industry, 
in productivity. It is a strong motive power in produc- 
tion, but it differs essentially from competition, since its 
object is the satisfaction of achievement, and not the 
selfish enjoyment of wealth. It involves no waste, and 
is therefore consistent with a maximum production at a 
minimum expenditure, or the law of economy. An emu- 
lative industrial order would be vastly superior to the 
present competitive system, but it would not be the high- 
est, for the complete moralization of emulation, and of 
competition, would inevitably result in industrial co- 
operation. 

To transform competition and emulation into indus- 
trial codperation it is only necessary to raise the end of 
action from ‘better and better things’ to the best, namely, 
the public good. Codperation means, literally, of course, 
working together. To work together, in the sense implied, 
men must have a common object. It may be noble or 
ignoble. But always to work together is more effective 
than to work against. The highest end of action is the 
social welfare. The highest type of men must be ani- 
mated by the desire to promote it. Hence, if intelligent, 
and they must be or they would not be the highest type 
of men, they must codperate. For the highest industrial 
efficiency is possible only when there is common effort for 
the common good. Codperation is therefore the goal of 
industrial evolution. 

Deep down in biological evolution originated the pa- 
rental and the gregarious instincts, the ‘struggle for 
the life of others,’ and mutual aid, or codperation. They 
softened and lessened competition within groups and 
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proved to be an advantage in group competition and 
group survival. Codperation in its origin, then, has 
exactly the same natural sanction as competition; it 
originated spontaneously as an aid to survival. But 
while out of competition sprang the self-regarding vir- 
tues, the other-regarding virtues owe their origin to co- 
operation. ‘‘Important as the struggle for existence has 
been and still is,’’ said Darwin, ‘‘yet as far as the higher 
part of man’s nature is concerned, there are other agencies 
more important.’’® Chief among these other agencies is 
codperation. Codperation, therefore, is the more sig- 
nificant fact in human evolution. It exerts by far the 
stronger socializing and moralizing influence. If progress 
continues, it seems inevitable that competition must grow 
less and less and coéperation more and more. 

It might seem that in the upward march of living things 
those in which mind first appeared would at once see 
the unnecessary expenditure of energy involved in com- 
petition, and combine to prevent it. So they would 
if mind, at its appearance, had been fully formed. But 
intelligence began in the simpler feelings, and advanced 
only by slow degrees. What we should expect to find in 
history, therefore, is a gradual displacement of competi- 
tion by codperation. And that is exactly what we do 
find. Every step in civilization has meant a modification 
of the competitive struggle. Men talk of ‘free’ indus- 
trial competition, but there is no such thing to-day on 
any large scale. Combination in productive enterprise 
and trade will continue because of their economy, and 
complete economy cannot be attained without thorough 
voluntary codperation. 

It is sometimes said that even with socialized industry 
competition would be necessary to determine individual 
efficiency. The most that can be admitted is that social- 
ized industry with a competitive test of efficiency would 
be a great advance over the present order. But to say 





*“‘Descent of Man,’’ 2d ed., p. 618. 
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that such a test is ideally necessary is to misconceive 
the real meaning of competition. In a large firm, for 
instance, each employé is assigned his work by the con- 
scious direction and control of the manager. If the 
manager be wise, he does not set his men to compet- 
ing, to trying to defeat each other, or to get one an- 
other’s jobs, in order to determine fitness. He encourages 
emulation, not competition. What is he there for but to 
determine efficiency by achievement? Conscious selection 
does not necessarily involve or imply competition. In 
the selection of men for the giant corps of Frederick the 
Great, stature was the primary test. Five-foot men could 
hardly be said to compete for a place with men of six 
feet four. Men were chosen merely because they were 
tall. Under industrial codperation what a man could 
actually do would be the rational determinant of his place 
and duty. 

So while competition might long remain in socialized 
industry, it is not a necessary factor. Its necessity will 
decline with the increase of intelligence and public spirit. 
Full and voluntary codperation is the ideal. 

To appreciate the truth that the ideal state must be 
industrially codperative, it is only necessary to try to 
conceive what a state would be like in which competition 
was ‘free,’ and the business maxim, ‘Every man for him- 
self,’ was perfectly applicable. The terrible disaster in 
the Iroquois Theater in Chicago a few years ago affords 
an interesting illustration of competition ‘at its best’! 
Two thousand people were sitting quietly waiting for a 
performance to begin. Suddenly there was a cry of 
‘Fire!’ They leaped to their feet and there began a com- 
petitive scramble for the exits. There was ‘a fair field 
and no favor.’ ‘Every man for himself.’ The weak,— 
men, women and children,—were knocked down and 
trampled under foot. To help another meant to lose 
one’s chance of escape. The result was that six hundred 
people lost their lives. Codperation would have saved 
them all. Ruskin spoke the truth when he said, ‘‘Govern- 
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ie making individualism the premise of what I am 
about to say, I wish it understood that I am not at- 
tempting to settle in advance what concretely is the im- 
portance or the lack of importance of the social content 
of life. The assumption is only intended to voice the 
methodological demand that we should begin at the sim- 
plest end of the inquiry. And it presupposes that the 
first question we are bound to ask about any matter that 
ends in practice is the question as to what is really de- 
sirable; and that the final test of the desirable will always 
be in terms, not of something that is called society, but 
of the particular persons of whom society is made up. 
I should find myself at a loss to say a great deal in de- 
fense of this, since it seems to me so self-evident. Noth- 
ing surely can be set forth as desirable except as it is 
capable of satisfying desire; and desire is always located 
in this or that particular man, and never in society at 
large. Put in other words, it is to psychology we must 
look to get a point of departure, since a question of 
human ends needs first of all a knowledge of human na- 
ture. It may very well turn out that human nature ful- 
fills itself only in the form of social life. But this does 
not alter the fact that motive power is still to be found 
in a want for social life, seated in the inner man. To 
start from the other side has the disadvantage, if noth- 
ing more, that it substitutes a hazy and immensely com- 
plex conception for a perfectly plain and simple one. 
And as social welfare is an end only as it is my end, sv 
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the conception of scientific laws of society, as a deter- 
miner of action, is secondary rather than primary. Such 
laws are at best indirect, abstract, held insecurely with 
many waverings of mind; and they cannot overbear the 
first-hand testimony of experience. And it is a clear 
fact of experience that men are not merely the creatures 
of social law, but active agents who decide which of com- 
peting tendencies they shall espouse. It may be demon- 
strated to me never so clearly that social forces govern 
me without redress; only I know that as a matter of fact 
they do nothing of the sort. So long as I was in ignorance 
of them I may have been under their sway. But the mo- 
ment they are presented consciously to my mind, I am 
endowed with power either to accept or to reject them 
as ends; and if they gain my suffrage, it is because, 
again, they stand for something which I actively desire. 
I can do this simply because in the social world I and 
my ideas are real factors, which can help determine the 
law that the outcome is to reveal, instead of merely being 
an unresisting product of this law. Even what I judge 
as a matter of theory to be the most plausible account 
of the world’s trend, will be very largely influenced by 
my prepossessions, until at least the results of sociology 
become much more indisputable than at present. A man 
will accept an apparent law of history when this chimes 
in with his own disposition; but it will have very little 
intellectual compulsion for him if it goes against the 
grain. So one may see Spencer certain of the triumphant 
progress of sympathy, and Nietzsche evolving a philos- 
ophy which makes this with equal definiteness a pure 
aberration. 

The first question which underlies any discussion about 
rights or principles of action is, then, the concrete ques- 
tion, What do men want? Now this can be answered in 
a general way with a good deal of confidence. I know 
that there are a number of things which I desire to do, 
a kind of life which I should like to lead. Of course, I know 
also that not just the same sort of life would satisfy 
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other people; but allowing for details, the same state- 
ment would in its abstract form hold of them as well. 
Every man wants to lead the life which appeals to him, 
be given the chance to satisfy his desire for the particular 
ends that seem to him worth working for. There would 
be no great objection to making this read that every man 
desires happiness, if it were not that happiness is a word 
about which philosophers have stirred up some confusion. 
But since in any case men do not want the result merely, 
but they want the fun of getting it for themselves in their 
own way, it will be preferable to use words less passive 
in their implication, and to say, again, that everybody 
wishes to lead freely the sort of life that will most truly 
eall forth all his energies and possibilities of accomplish- 
ment. I do not need to stop upon this notion of man as 
a fountain of pent-up energy striving to make its escape 
into action and self-expression; it enters so largely into 
recent psychology, and is the note of so much in modern 
literature as well, with its insistence on life, living, as 
worth while for its own sake, and upon freedom and vigor 
of life as the first of the virtues, that it has become a 
commonplace. 

But now while this may be clear enough so far as it 
goes, it evidently does not go very far. One very quickly 
finds himself compelled in dealing with social questions 
to make use of a new term, whose justification does not 
at once appear. This is the word ‘right’ or ‘rights.’ 
Hitherto the assumption has contained no reference to 
such a notion. Human beings want certain things. Sup- 
posedly they will get them if they can, and if they can- 
not they will go without; but why should they claim them 
as a right? It is obvious that the ordinary man sup- 
poses there is such a thing as a ‘natural right.’ At cer- 
tain periods the ‘Rights of Man’ has been a phrase to 
conjure with. There has been much disagreement about 
the nature of these rights. But in any case they are 
looked upon as somehow or other constituting an ideal, 
which can be used to pass judgment upon facts as 
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they are, by comparing them with what they ought 
to be. 

In recent days it is universally admitted that such nat- 
ural rights can at any rate no longer be taken wholly for 
granted. And furthermore, in opposition alike to a priori 
philosophies, and to what have seemed to be the senti- 
mentalisms of democracy, the temptation has been to set 
them aside altogether as the legacy of an uncritical age. 
‘Rights’ from the popular scientific standpoint, are either 
facts, or they do not exist at all; there is no room any 
longer left for ‘ideals.’ As applied to facts, the word, 
of course, still retains a meaning which has at least the 
merit of being plain and unambiguous. If one is com- 
mitted to the historical method simply, a right can only 
mean a de facto legal right. As governments and laws 
are real things, so the acts which are forbidden or per- 
mitted by law are real; and it is entirely intelligible to 
say that men have under definite conditions certain defi- 
nite legal rights. But beyond this the historical method 
cannot go. Nor is it easy to see how the method of de- 
ductive science could ever succeed any better in setting 
up an ‘ought’ with claims upon us, unless by slipping it 
in surreptitiously, as Spencer, for example, does con- 
tinually in the form of his predilection for looking upon 
nature, and the laws of nature, as carrying like the dis- 
carded God of religion a sacredness and obligatoriness, 
such as condemns morally the man who refuses to sub- 
mit to them as interpreted by the high priests of science. 

Nevertheless it is much easier to dismiss the word in 
theory than in practice. No man who begins to reason 
about questions of politics can go very long before he 
finds himself, inadvertently perhaps, bringing his argu- 
ments to the touchstone of what he has to speak of as the 
real right or justice of the case. It has never been ob- 
served that the philosopher who repudiates the theory is 
any less concerned by his personal rights than less in- 
structed men, as evidenced by his indignant protests 
when he thinks these disregarded. Regret, not indigna- 
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tion, is the suitable temper of one who makes no claims 
peyond what his abilities can wrest from an indifferent 
world. Even the modern advocates of power,—the dis- 
ciples of Nietzsche,—seem seldom able to rid themselves 
of the old habits of thought and to follow the logic of 
their theory; they are once again the prophets of an ideal, 
which they defend with all the heat of devotees against 
the wicked effort to cheat might of its rights. Indeed 
the very proposal to argue the matter is to put oneself in 
the wrong. The only people who are really true to their 
logic,—we call them criminals when they do not operate 
on too large a scale,—are those who go ahead and take 
what they want regardless, without supposing they must 
first prove their right to ignore the rights of others. 

I am not prepared to affirm that there is no way of 
grounding a philosophy of absolute rights. But as I find 
myself without any clear notion of how to do this, I shall 
resort to a less ambitious method. If we do not look 
abroad to the universe or to a priori truth, but to the con- 
stitution of human nature as an empirical fact, there is 
a way to introduce again a working conception of rights 
without having to make gratuitous assumptions. The 
serious drawback, as I have said, to the attempt to show 
that there is no real validity to the ‘rights of man,’ is 
the fact that no one in his practical affairs takes the 
denial seriously. Every one is liable to assert at times 
that he has such rights, which are not at all identified 
with the legal status of the day, or with his present ability 
to maintain his claims; usually indeed he does not take 
the trouble to assert these except as he finds himself fall- 
ing short of attainment. The notion of rights, in other 
words, is legitimate and necessary, not because you can 
prove them, but because you cannot make men give them 
up. Merely because man is a being whose life consists 
in trying to attain what at the start is present in him 
only as a demand, and because this sense of himself takes 
the form of a strong claim for satisfaction, the emotional 
accompaniment of this claim,—the feeling a man has for 
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his right to satisfaction,—has to be recognized. At the 
outset the sense of rights is no more than this inarticulate 
feeling that the presence in us of any strong desire forms 
a guarantee that somehow it ought to be met,—a feeling 
which leaves us with a sense of personal aggrievement 
in case the fulfillment does not take place. The sense of 
rebellion which stirs in me when I contemplate an in- 
vasion of my rights, is just this upheaval of my instincts 
against a force threatening to put restraint upon their 
freedom. The knowledge that I am being disregarded in 
other men’s plans, the feeling of impotence when inter- 
ests vital to me are held back simply because my fellows 
refuse to take me into account in their reckonings, will 
inevitably arouse in me a fierce resentment, which is the 
starting point of all my sense of rights. There are indeed 
a considerable number of people who seem honestly able 
to persuade themselves that right is bounded wholly by 
their own desires, and who have no trouble in developing 
an apparently genuine sense of injury when for what- 
ever reason things do not go their way. Indeed it is prob- 
able that everyone finds at times his emotional feeling 
following thus the line of personal interest, even when 
his reason may tell him that it has no valid foundation. 
And that as a matter of conscious theory also men tend 
naturally to accept validity for their desires, would be 
indicated by the wide popularity of such an argument as 
that which infers the truth of immortality from the pres- 
ence in us of a longing for it,—an argument which seems 
to presuppose the inherent injustice of things if the de- 
mand is not met. Let me repeat that the existence of such 
a feeling is not put forth here as proof of an independ- 
ently based right. The whole point is, indeed, on the 
contrary, that the search for any further answer to the 
question, What right have I to be satisfied? is unmean- 
ing, since the very source of any recognition of rights 
lies in this self-evident character that human desire bears 
within itself. 

However, it is evident that the idea of rights cannot be 
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limited to its merely self-assertive quality. What we have 
to explain is not merely a feeling, but a concept, an intel- 
lectual notion as well. And this new element reveals its 
presence in the conflict that may arise between our naive 
eraving for self-expansion, and the perception that this 
is not always consistent with the rules of justice. It is 
the word justice, indeed, that sums up expressly this fuller 
content of the idea of rights, and which therefore stands 
in need of a further examination. 

As the word ‘rights’ lays emphasis on the positive 
claims of the individual who urges them, so ‘justice’ 
brings to the front the idea of a limit to these claims. Its 
most conspicuous ingredient is an intellectual one,—the 
notion of a curb put upon the boundless desire for self- 
gratification, and bringing it under an ideal law of bal- 
ance or proportion. And furthermore it is clear that this 
idea of proportion concerns itself mainly with a new 
and complicating sort of fact. The problem of justice is 
primarily the problem of reconciling the conflicting claims 
of different individuals; it involves the explicit introduc- 
tion of the rights of other men along with those of each 
individual himself. 

The transition from an egoistic demand for one’s own 
satisfaction to a recognition that other people have the 
same rights with oneself, evidently stands in need of 
some mediation. That a man will feel himself abused 
when he is interfered with, no one requires to have proved 
to him. But this cannot be transferred forthwith to ex- 
plain his acceptance of another man’s similar claims. It 
is this other man’s desire now that is in question; and I 
might certainly have a strong craving for my own grati- 
fication. without being necessitated to feel the same about 
his. And in particular when his desires clash with mine, 
they are bound to go under unless something more is 
present in the situation. 

The considerations which seem to be involved here 
it will be found convenient to treat in two divisions, since 
they appeal with such different degrees of force to differ- 
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ent men that it is hard to weave them into a single per- 
suasive argument. And first there is what may be called 
the disinterested basis of justice,—the appeal which jus- 
tice makes directly to the feelings apart from and some- 
times even contrary to the dictates of private self-interest. 

The first sentiment which is connected with the idea 
of justice may be called the sentiment of fair play. It 
will perhaps not be universally conceded that such a senti- 
ment as this exists; but the fact for which the word is 
intended to stand does not seem easily disposed of. As 
the,conception of justice has its peculiar character in an 
intellectual perception of measure or equality, so there 
appears to be attached to the exercise of this intellectual 
function an emotional quality which is capable of moti- 
vating action. It is possible to underestimate the motive 
force that may reside in the perception of intellectual 
relationships. The disinterested recognition that I as a 
unit am on a par with any other similar unit, may have 
to a certain type of mind a real compelling force to make 
him hesitate to give to himself, still more to any other 
single unit, a preferential position. Of course it would 
be too much to claim that such a motive is by itself power- 
ful enough in most cases to counteract our natural egoism. 
It is, however, apparently true that, on the whole, the 
more rational a man is, and the more jealous of his intel- 
lectual integrity, the more such considerations are likely 
to weigh with him. It would probably be found that as a 
rule scientists are within their lights more ready to be 
just in their dealings than are men busied less constantly 
with impartial affairs of reason; and science has, if 
anything, a tendency to deaden the sympathies. And 
probably the appeal is more general than one might sup- 
pose. Almost any reasonable man will feel impelled to 
find some excuse for himself if he is convicted of sacri- 
ficing a greater to a lesser number, or if he lays claim 
to a reward obviously disproportionate to his services; 
and the need for an excuse points to a sense in his own 
mind that things are not quite what they should be. 
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Especially when one’s private interests or prejudices are 
not directly involved, there is some evidence of a nat- 
ural love of fair play in mankind, governed by a rough 
sense of the reasonableness of giving everyone his chance. 
And when a man has once recognized this in the case of 
others, he will, if he is at all clear-headed, have some 
tendency to apply it to himself, and to admit that there 
is no more reason why a special dispensation should be 
due to him than to the outsider to whom his impartial 
judgment has already denied it; and if he cares at all 
for justifying his acts, he is bound to be in some slight 
degree intellectually uneasy if he violates this percep- 
tion. Or, he learns to regard with approval fair play in 
another when it works to his own interest; and then if 
he reverses this judgment of approbation in his own case, 
he gets a disagreeable sense of intellectual inconsistency. 
And in a more direct way the same perception may arise. 
The revolt against injustice comes about mainly when 
our desires are interfered with by our fellow men. If 
the force which puts constraint upon us is conceived as 
an impersonal one, it hardly furnishes oceasion for an 
appeal to our rights. We may be disappointed, but 
hardly resentful, for resentment has reference naturally 
to persons. Suppose now I have been careless of the 
rights of others, and later have to resent a similar attack 
upon myself. Provided I act as an intellectual being at 
all, by what logic can I refuse to take my own medicine? 
The very emergence of the notion of justice is due to my 
denial of the right of another man to oppress me; and 
I have only to recognize this to see that it involves an 
equal validity to his claim to be free from my oppres- 
sion. If I ask of him, What right have you to disregard 
my wishes? and he can answer, The same right which 
justified you in disregarding the wishes of others, I am 
left without any argumentative standing. I can refuse 
to pay attention to his logic, but only as I give up any 
desire to be called reasonable. 

And this semi-esthetie dislike of a failure in propor- 
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tion becomes more pronounced when the situation is 
viewed in its larger aspects. The spectacle of a world 
ruled by injustice is naturally repugnant to a mind en- 
dued with any tincture of the scientific love of order. 
The confusion, the incalculability, the openness to all 
the viscissitudes of brute force or blind luck, the absence 
of any intrinsic fitness in the outcome such as the mind 
can rest in, the substitution of multitudinous conflicting 
ends governed by private caprice for an objective and 
comprehensive Reason in things, are considerations that 
get an ever-increasing weight with the displacement of 
the romantic by the scientific temper. This is almost 
the whole gospel of Mr. H. G. Wells, and how impressive 
it can be made is sufficiently shown by the wide influence 
which he commands. And along with this intellectual 
or scientific sentiment there is commonly mingled another 
element. The man who disdains to take an unfair ad- 
vantage because it distorts the rational scheme of things, 
wherein he counts for only one, by an unfounded claim 
to exceptional privileges for himself, is apt also to be a 
man with a keen sense of personal dignity, who would 
feel it a reflection upon his powers that he should have 
to think of himself as needing special favors in order to 
hold his own. 

The other disinterested emotional element to be men- 
tioned as entering into the appeal of justice is much 
more common and more powerful. A purely emotional 
sympathy is indeed often inclined to be ineffective as a 
means to finished justice, even while it emphasizes the 
good of others. Logically its issue is charity or mercy. 
It may lead me to subordinate the rights of self. But 
too much self-sacrifice is as far from justice on the one 
side as selfishness is on the other; and the unreasoning 
exercise of sympathy is always liable to exalt unjustly 
the claims of some partial object of sympathy over equal 
or superior claims. Indeed, if justice is to be lacking in 
either of the two ingredients, it is perhaps more easily 
compounded of a strong intellectual perception of equality 
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without sympathy, than of sympathy without the other. 
One may sometimes meet with men who are by no means 
sympathetic in temperament in the ordinary sense, and 
who yet are scrupulously fair-minded. 

But while sympathy in the form of an emotional un- 
easiness arising from a contemplation of the sufferings 
of others thus does not take of necessity the form of 
justice, yet it does, when independently the character- 
istic intellectual judgment implied in justice is aroused, 
contribute powerfully to the tone of feeling with which 
the idea must be permeated to be effective in conduct. 
And from a different angle, in so far as the power of 
sympathy enables us, not to realize another man’s suffer- 
ing by its reflection back into our own emotional life, 
but to put ourselves and the feeling natural te us into 
his situation, sympathy becomes a very important part 
of justice. The primary emotional root of justice, I have 
argued, is not the pains that come to us in a secondary 
way from the aggression of others, but the immediate 
swelling of revolt on the part of an active impulse which 
finds itself prevented from expression. When a man 
protests emotionally against an act of injustice which 
does not touch himself, his state of mind is, I think, 
usually the same. He is not so apt to dwell upon the in- 
direct painful consequences of the unjust act, as he is to 
feel rising within his own breast a reflex wave of the 
same indignation he would experience if he were in sim- 
ilar circumstances. And without this power of trans- 
ferring himself to another’s situation, he would probably 
never get much beyond a demand for the rights he claims 
for himself. 

Now I do not mean to suggest that the disinterested 
content of justice is a thing which we can safely depend 
on in political affairs. To the few indeed who feel it 
strongly it constitutes in itself a sufficient justification for 
fair dealing; and the widespread and enduring appeal 
which the conception of an ideal justice has made in 
human history is in a considerable degree its creation. 
Vol. XXII.—No. 4. 28 
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We may call it only a sentiment, but the fact remains that 
sentiments are still forces to be reckoned with. Indeed 
the despisers of sentiment in their attitude reveal the 
weakness of their position; their petulant antipathy to 
sentimental considerations is a sign not of the impotence 
of these, but of their strength. It is not because they are 
in reality futile and ineffective, but because they are so 
powerful, because they interfere so incaleulably with well- 
laid plans, that the hard-headed man shows his uneasi- 
ness by an assumption of contempt. Certainly since the 
French Revolution no one is justified in despising the 
possibilities of sentiment as an engine for getting re- 
sults. But while I decline to admit the unimportance 
of the disinterested sentiment of justice as a fact of 
human nature, and while the argument from interested 
calculation would, | am convinced, be far less easy to 
manage were there not already such a background pre- 
pared for it, still it is upon the other sort of considera- 
tion that the argument for political justice, as a state 
in which freedom shall be exercised only up to the point 
where it does not encroach upon the equal freedom of 
others, will always have chiefly to rely. 

The abstract logic of the transition, on the grounds 
simply of enlightened self-interest, from a demand for 
my own right to satisfaction to the admission that a 
similar conception of rights applies to others as well, 
lies pretty much on the surface. No one who is at all 
reasonable can fail to see that what he lays claim to for 
himself, his neighbor is bound from his own standpoint 
to lay claim to for himself. And the passage to my own 
recognition of these foreign claims would evidently be 
brought about, if I were to find them implicated in my 
own satisfaction. If there are any claims of our fellows 
that must be allowed as a necessary means to the attain- 
ment of our own ends, we condemn ourselves as reason- 
able beings if we refuse to admit them. 

Now although I may feel the force of my own rights 
as a passionate demand, and still decline to entertain 
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those of others, I cannot make of these a social concept, 
cannot argue about them that is, and present them to 
others for their recognition, without generalizing them, 
and so granting to the other man the right to use the 
same words with reference to himself. The admission of 
rights, in other words, is a necessity if I am to get into 
the arena of public recognition the admission of my own 
rights. In its simplest and most unambiguous terms, the 
notion of human as opposed to merely personal rights— 
of justice in other words—is thus a corollary of the sit- 
uation in which men find themselves as surrounded and 
limited by other men in society. Put abstractly, rights 
represent a necessary modus vivendi of beings whose 
efforts at self-expansion are met and crowded by the 
similar efforts of other men. It is a tool by which alone 
we can gain that tolerance which we require for our- 
selves, and it has therefore, in so far as it proves a neces- 
sary tool, all the first-hand legitimacy which anyone can 
feel as attaching to his personal cravings. 

And in calling it a tool, there is indicated again the 
essential difference from the traditional theory of rights. 
The latter finds its justification in some existing fact of 
the world order, universal! in its character; and the diffi- 
culty which it has there to meet is the difficulty of recon- 
ciling its theoretical validity with its actual lack of real- 
ization, and of showing how we are to prove the obliga- 
toriness of what is apparently contradicted by the facts 
of the world as they stand. As a tool, the concept of 
rights does not pretend to rest upon our ability to demon- 
strate a universal rule, but upon the fact that it is a 
practicable instrument for securing what we desire. Thus 
the right to liberty differs materially, for example, from 
the right to immortality. We cannot justify our right to 
immortality, because we are entirely unable to wrest it 
from the hand of powers who might be conceived able to 
bestow it. We can justify the right to liberty, to the 
extent to which the assertion of its validity aids us to 
secure its realization. A man has no rights, in any in- 
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telligible sense, when under no circumstances can he be 
conceived capable of getting his claims advanced. The 
existence of desires, and the power to attain in some de- 
gree these desires by asserting them, are the sufficient 
conditions for giving not only meaning but an unavoid- 
able place in political theory to the concepts of rights. 
Such a pragmatic transfer of emphasis will furnish 
an answer to most of the difficulties that arise when the 
basis of justification is put in terms of the past or the 
eternally existent. Why, for example, to take an instance 
from the obverse side of justice, should we lay on so- 
ciety, as is often done, the responsibility for the evils 
about us? As an attempt to locate past blame the asser- 
tion is not only hard to prove, but it would be of no 
special consequence if it were true. But as the setting of 
a future task, a demand that now the evil is pointed out, 
society accept the responsibility, and use collective intel- 
ligence and codperative effort for the removal of the 
wrong, it rests on a wholly different basis. Society may 
not have been to blame before. But it is at fault now 
if, with the ability to remedy an evil which it clearly sees, 
it shirks the task. The difference in practical attiiade 
may be illustrated in another way. It has frequently 
been noted—for example, in connection with modern labor 
propaganda—that when men grow most bitter in the 
spirit of revolt, their actual grievances may nevertheless 
be not so great as in times when these were accepted 
without much protest; and this is sometimes taken to 
be unreasonable, as though a recognition of material bet- 
terment should decrease rather than increase the zeal for 
change. But if rights are primarily instruments of real- 
ization, then the fact that evils have become more clearly 
recognized, and not quantity of suffering, is the deter- 
mining factor in the assertion of rights. We shall ex- 
pect to find that growing intelligence is more often the 
cause of revolution than sheer weight of wrongs, and 
shall be less ready to assign relative improvement of 
conditions as an argument against social discontent. It 
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ought in reason to be a spur to make us work so much 
the harder, since it shows that the enterprise is not 


hopeless. 
A complete justification, then, of the policy of grant- 


ing other persons the same rights that I desire for my- 
self, and of limiting therefore my own self-assertion to 
such acts as will not entrench upon their freedom, would 
necessitate proving that no one can hope to get the 
maximum of satisfaction except under conditions which 
guarantee the equal satisfaction of the rest. If this were 
capable of proof, a man would seem bound to concede to 
everyone alike all the opportunities he claims for him- 
self, as a condition of his own good fortune. I am not 
proposing to do more than indicate here the general di- 
rection of such an argument, the character of which is 
indeed sufficiently plain. In a considerable degree its 
acceptance depends only upon the possession of good 
common-sense. It is hardly worth while to argue against 
the claims of unlimited self-aggression, when the world 
is so plainly constituted to make us dependent, both nega- 
tively and positively, upon our fellows. Doubtless we 
all should like abstractly to be able to do precisely as we 
pleased. But in the actual world only a fool makes un- 
limited demands. The man who is not willing to be satis- 
fied with a reasonable degree of liberty, and who will 
not accept as a matter of course a certain recognition of 
the interests of others, is simply suffering from a lack 
of intelligence. Any disposition, therefore, to raise our 
first naive and instinctive reaction against restraint into 
a final philosophy, is negatived by our constitution as 
presumably rational beings. Our right to freedom has 
no necessary application to any particular act in detail, 
especially when this is of a minor and unessential char- 
acter; to rebut a supposed claim to any heaven-born 
right to spit on the sidewalk, or to numberless other 
things which we might indeed be inclined to do if we did 
not stop to think, needs no more philosophy than is in- 
volved in ordinary good judgment. When, therefore, a 
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restraint is clearly in the interest of all, ourselves in. 
cluded when we look beyond the moment, nothing more 
needs to be said. Most men can be relied upon to accept 
without protest the general conditions of life in society 
such as is familiar to them. They know that social com- 
pulsion of some sort is bound to be applied, and they are 
concerned only to see it limited to what will appear to 
them advantageous to their own interests. And since 
law is in its nature not a thing that can be expected to 
take care of the exceptional circumstances in which an 
individual may find himself, but must be so framed as to 
admit of impartial applicatien, they are ready, in order 
to get the proposed benefit for themselves, to see law take 
a form which secures this benefit generally, trusting if 
they are so inclined to their ability to evade the law on 
occasion if they are dissatisfied with its working in their 


own case. 
Of course this concession will not voluntarily go any 
further than a man thinks will recompense him for the 
denials he is called on to undergo. Nor do I think there 
is any possible way of proving in detail that the inter- 


ests of the individual and of society will exactly coincide. 
If a given man has an inner leaning toward justice, there 
are many considerations to strengthen his faith in a final 
harmony; but the argument can never be entirely con- 
elusive to anyone, least of all to the ordinary self-seek- 
ing and relatively able devotee of his own private inter- 
ests. But in such a case there is one final consideration 
to be adduced. It may be that the abler or more power- 
ful portion of a community will think that by combining 
they can secure legally special privileges over their fel- 
lows; and this, of course, has been done almost univer- 
sally in the past. But the average man—and he is in the 
great majority—is nowadays quick to see that such a dis- 
crimination will in all probability lessen his own particu- 
lar chance. And therefore he refuses any longer to accept 
less than an impartial equality before the law; if he 
puts up with less, it is because he is fooled into believing 
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it to be there, when in reality it is not. And the bearing 
of this rests upon a very simple consideration. The ulti- 
mate warrant for general as opposed to special rights is 
to be found in force, if this is interpreted to mean that 
whatever shows itself with the capacity in the end to 
enforce its claims will have to find a place in the prac- 
tical understanding of his own rights on the part of any 
person with brains enough to see the facts. And for this 
reason the last word to be said for the democratic exten- 
sion of rights to all, when this is questioned or denied, 
is the increasingly apparent power of numbers in human 
society. Unless the instruments of public enlightenment 
can be abolished, it is perfectly certain that the trend will 
be constantly to open the eyes and therefore increase the 
power of the masses, and render it continually more diffi- 
cult to manage them in the interests of a few. And in 
so far, if it is agreed that rights represent effective de- 
mands and not demonstrable conclusions of logic, the 
power which the common man is beginning to find within 
himself to secure his own fuller life by cooperating on 
the basis of a mutual tolerance against aggression, enters 
as a decisive element into the rational justification of his 
claim. And in so far, also, as the man whose chances 
for exploitation are in danger of being contracted sees 
himself foreed to accept the necessity, he will be com- 
pelled rationally to seek an adjustment. If he still thinks 
that he can carry his point against the majority, then 
there is nothing for it but that he should make the at- 
tempt. The issue lies in the lap of fate, and I see no 
logic that can be brought to bear upon him. 

Of course this does not mean that force is the only, or 
that intellectually it is the most important test of justice. 
And if a despotic power is claimed by the majority, it 
is to be met by a criticism in no wise different from that 
which applies to an aristocracy, namely, that it will not 
be found to pay. The common man, like the exceptional 
man, is taking here the wrong path, and therefore actually 
failing to reach the good which the conception of rights is 
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an instrument for attaining. Force is indeed a final argu- 
ment as between rival despotisms, and as such there js 
every reason for supposing that it will ultimately leave 
the majority with the power to enforce its wishes. Ip 
the face of an irreconcilable conflict of aims the stronger 
side is bound to get its way; and since, if they know 
clearly what they want and work together, the many can 
always in the issue overpower the few, democracy holds 
the winning cards. And if the world were actually so 
constituted that the masses could get all their heart’s 
desire through a system of oppression, then the despo- 
tism of a majority is what, however reluctantly, we 
should have to look forward to in the future. The rea- 
sons why presumably nothing of the sort will be found 
to be true, I shall not here attempt to discuss. 
Meanwhile there is one further consideration which 
may be mentioned before closing. Among the motives 
which tend to moderate our self-seeking, a regard for the 
opinions of our fellow-beings ranks high. Unfortunately 
this for the most part does not come into effective play 
to bring about actual new extensions of justice and 
equality in the first place. And the reason is, that the 
people about whose opinions we care very much are 
limited in number, and belong chiefly to our own class 
and those with whom we are brought into immediate con- 
tact. In consequence those who are already in posses- 
sion of special privileges almost always give one another 
moral support in maintaining these, and, since it does 
not come home to them directly, think but little about 
the opinion of the rest of mankind; indeed, they are 
actually hindered by the force of opinion from doing any- 
thing that may be interpreted as a betrayal of their own 
class. So that the initiative is pretty sure to come mainly 
from the self-interest of those who think themselves ex- 
ploited, who are conscious of advantages which they are 
denied, and who therefore set themselves to fight actively 
to secure the enjoyment of these. But on the other hand, 
the more they succeed in their endeavor, the more help 
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they progressively obtain from the action of less selfish 
and personal motives. The bulk of the powerful vlasses 
are less intentionally tyrannical than they are merely 
stupid and unimaginative. Popular opinion has only to 
force itself upon them to begin to enlarge their notions of 
the extent of the public with which they care to stand 
well. And meanwhile in the background there are pres- 
ent the disinterested motives in the stricter sense, ready 
to play some part as soon as conditions are ripe. These 
seldom produce great changes by themselves. But when 
for other reasons changes have begun to take effect, they 
may have an indefinitely large influence upon the state 
of mind which will finally decide the issue, by undermin- 
ing confidence on the one side in the justice of the cause, 
and by strengthening it on the other. 
A. K. Rogers. 


University or Missouri. 
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NE of the results of the wide-spread diffusion of 
literary education at the present day is a certain in- 
difference with regard to those systems or forms of re- 
ligion which have come down to us from the past. Either 
all are rejected because they comprehend dogmas which 
cannot be believed in the light of modern knowledge, or 
all are accepted because all contain some elements of 
good. In neither case is there such a degree of belief as 
will influence conduct. Thus it frequently happens that 
literary culture is accompanied by lack of individuality 
and weakness of will, because the person possessing it 
cannot attach himself to any definite creed. 
It might be suggested as a remedy that each person 
should enter, or endeavor to enter, as far as possible, into 
conscious sympathy with the religion of his forefathers, 
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especially if that religion has helped to stamp a notable 
character upon the people who have adopted it, and has 
exercised a powerful influence upon their history. Each 
person, it has been said, is an epitome of his ancestors, 
Their strength and their weakness are latent in him. 
If their strongest and best qualities have been developed 
by a certain religion, that religion is peculiarly adapted 
to develop the same qualities in the descendant. To re- 
nounce that religion is to cut off a source of vital energy. 
For this reason it may be contended that each person 
should make the religion of his ancestors the ground- 
work of his system of belief. If he cannot accept the 
dogmas in a literal sense, he should search for the kernel 
of truth in the dogmas and endeavor to apprehend the 
mental and moral attitude of which they may be inter- 
preted as the symbolical expression. He will thus main- 
tain a certain continuity with the past while proceeding 
to new phases of thought. 

In applying this principle to Calvinism, and particu- 
larly to Calvinism in Scotland, I do not propose to at- 
tempt an elaborate exposition of the subject, but to ap- 
proach it from a practical point of view, from the point 
of view of a layman and a Scotsman. How should a 
Seotsman of the present day regard the religion of his 
forefathers? In an age which calls for efficiency and 
does not allow much time for idle speculation, what has 
Calvinism to offer? 

Calvinism was in its origin a transvaluation or a re- 
valuation of accepted values. The authority of the Pope 
was rejected and the Bible, as the Word of God, was de- 
clared to be the supreme and final authority. Any re- 
ligious doctrines or institutions or ceremonies, sometimes 
even civil institutions, and social customs, which appeared 
to be contrary to Scripture, or for which authority could 
not be found in Scripture, were liable to be questioned 
and to be swept away. The early reformers earnestly 
studied the Bible, and then proceeded to readjust existing 
institutions in the light of what they regarded as the 
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supreme and heavenly pattern. Their methods were 
drastic, and they admitted no compromise. On the ruins 
of the old religious system a fresh system was estab- 
lished with a well-defined creed. It would be in accord- 
ance with the spirit of early Calvinism to revalue this 
system and to apply the same uncompromising logic to 
its revaluation, if it were found that some of the as- 
sumptions on which it rested could not be main- 
tained. 

In many parts of Scotland it is still possible to attend 
a religious service which does not differ substantially 
from the services of three hundred years ago. There is 
the same simplicity of worship, the same logical pre- 
cision in the sermon, the same emphasis on certain lead- 
ing ideas, God’s sovereignty, man’s guilt and corruption, 
the need for redemption and regeneration, the absolute 
inspiration of Holy Scripture. There are guarded refer- 
ences to predestination and election. Among the persons 
who attend these services there are many who adhere 
firmly to the literal acceptance of the dogmas of Calvin. 
There is, therefore, in Scotland a very favorable oppor- 
tunity of studying the subject not only by reference to 
old documents, but by reference to the opinions of living 
men, or of men who are dead but whose memory is green. 
It will often be important for the purpose of this inquiry 
to consider not so much what Calvin and other theologians 
believed with reference to any specific doctrine, but 
what form it assumed in the minds of practical men, 
not profound theologians, who believed and acted upon 
it. 

It would profit little to discuss election and predestina- 
tion except from the above point of view. The former 
doctrine, as stated in its most uncompromising form in 
the Westminster Confession of 1647, is to the effect that 
some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting 
life, and others foreordained to everlasting death, and the 
number of the predestinated and foreordained is so cer- 
tain aud definite that it cannot be either increased or 
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diminished. The modern mind recoils from such a prop- 
osition. The doctrine was stated in a much more guarded 
form in the early Scotch Confession of 1567, known as 
John Knox’s Confession, the emphasis being on the duties 
and privileges of the elect, and it has generally assumed 
this form in Scotland. The orthodox Scotsman felt bound 
to accept the doctrine because he found authority for it 
in the Epistle to the Romans, and to question it was to 
question the inspiration of Scripture, but he looked upon 
it as a mystery into which he must not pry, and he gen- 
erally acted upon the view that the Gospel was freely 
offered to all. The doctrine of predestination, the doc- 
trine that every event has been foreordained, cannot in 
an absolute sense be reconciled with another doctrine of 
Calvinism which is in practice much more important, the 
doctrine of man’s responsibility. We do not find that the 
belief in predestination has paralyzed the will, but rather 
that it has acted as a powerful stimulus. The idea of an 
over-ruling Providence and the idea of man’s responsi- 
bility appear to be reconciled and harmonized in the mind 
of the individual. He regards himself as worsing under 
a ‘great Taskmaster’s eye.’ For all sins of omission and 
commission he must lay the blame upon himself, since 
God cannot be the author of sin; but if he does that 
which is good the merit belongs to God, who has prompted 
the good deed through the working of the Holy Spirit. 
There emerges the general principle that for error and 
failure the individual must assume full responsibility, 
for success he must claim no credit whatever, a principle 
well adapted to produce or develop an energetic and 
heroic type of character. 

It was formerly not uncommon in Scotland for a father 
to recommend his son to read the Epistle to the Romans 
as containing the general scheme of Christian doctrine. 
This scheme, as interpreted and expounded by Calvin 
and his followers, may perhaps be summarized briefly as 
follows: Man is a being who has fallen from a state of 
perfection, he is depraved and corrupt and stained 
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through and through with sin. He lives in a glorious’ 
universe, but, because his eyes are darkened, he is unable 
to see the glory of it and the glory of its creator. A. 
standard is set before him, a law of conduct every jot 
and tittle of which he is commanded to obey, and he falls 
far short of the fulfillment thereof. For these defects 
man is inexcusable and incurs the wratli and condemna- 
tion of God. When he becomes convinced of his sin, 
and, by the grace of God and by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit accepts the plan of salvation offered in the Gospel, 
and becomes justified by faith in Christ, his nature is 
regenerated. His mind is enlightened, his will is re- 
newed, and he recovers something of the pristine glory 
of man before the fall. There is still, however, in his 
nature a spring of evil, and he is not freed from the taint 
of sin so long as he remains in this life. God chastens 
him by putting misfortune in his way, by exposing him 
to temptation that he may be always on his guard, by al- 
lowing him at times to stumble that he may be reminded 
of his infirmity, but he can never totally nor finally fall 
away from the state of grace. Whatever befalls him, 
pain, disease, loss of property, loss of kindred, he must 
never show impatience and expostulate, but recognizing 
justice and lenity in the rod, must welcome whatever hap- 
pens with a humble and grateful mind, knowing that it 
has been so ordained by God.? When assured of his 
calling and election, he should in evidence of the faith 
that is in him devote himself to doing God’s work and 
extending the glory of God. 

There is more emphasis on God’s sovereignty than 
God’s love, and more emphasis on man’s sin and corrup- 
tion than in any other religious system. Perhaps we may 








* Ergo frustra nobis in mundi opificio collucent tot accense lampades ad 
illustrandam auctoris gloriam; que sic nos undique irradiant ut tamen 
in rectam viam per se nequaquam possint perducere. Et scintillas certe 
quasdam excitant, sed que ante prefocantur quam pleniorem effundant 
fulgorem. (Calvin’s Institutes, Book I, chap. 5 (14).) 

*Calvin’s Institutes, Book III, chap. 7. 
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say that this stern creed, with its emphasis on sin, on 
divine wrath, on inexcusable defect, on the need for re- 
demption and regeneration, was peculiarly adapted to 
the development of a certain type of character, a type 
very common among those people to whom Calvinism has 
made an especial appeal. There are some men upon 
whom Nature pours her gifts abundantly, and what they 
produce they produce with little effort. There are others 
to whom everything is hard. They can achieve noth- 
ing good unless they live in a state of constant training, 
unless there is set before them a high standard, a law of 
conduct every jot and tittle of which must be obeyed. If 
they relax their efforts for even a short time they quickly 
degenerate and the labor of years may be in vain. Men 
of this type, endowed with native vigor, and vaguely con- 
scious of great latent possibilities, would be stimulated 
by Calvinism to put forth their best energies. The doc- 
trine of man’s guilt and corruption, of the need for re- 
demption and regeneration, would be taken to express 
in effect the tremendous potentiality of man, a potenti- 
ality not yet realized; for the healthy mind, that wastes 
no time in looking back, views sin as the difference be- 
tween the actual and the potential. 

It is difficult at first for a modern to enter into sym- 
pathy with such doctrines as the fall of man, and the 
depravity of man in his present state. We now believe 
in evolution, in continuous development. We do not think 
of man as the ruin of a noble building, to use Calvin’s 
phrase. We think of him as a building in process of com- 
pletion. We put perfection not in the past, but in the 
future. This idea is symbolically conveyed in the mod- 
ern doctrine of the superman, which can be regarded as 
the expression of a modern Puritanism. The psycho- 
logical effect of the old idea and the new idea is 
the same. Both ideas move men to discontent with 
their present condition and spur them to action. Hav- 
ing wider knowledge we must vary the language in which 
the idea is clothed. In the same way we can give a new 
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significance even to the doctrine of election in the light 
of recent discoveries with respect to the laws of heredity. 
By heredity and by environment some men appear to 
form an elect who have exceptional privileges and excep- 
tional duties. 

To return to the general outline of the subject,—God’s 
sovereignty implies man’s humility. Calvin constantly 
insists that no merit belongs to man, and he expresses 
entire agreement with a saying of Augustine that the 
first precept of the Christian religion is humility, and the 
second humility, and the third humility.2 We find, how- 
ever, on reading the life of John Knox, the lif of Crom- 
well, and the lives of other Scotch and English Puritans 
whose religion was Calvinism, that this humility was a 
humility before God which in human relations became a 
boundless self-assertion. There was not much of that 
humility which at the present day so often accompanies 
the study of religion and ethics, which allows the Philis- 
tines and the Amalekites to triumph and dominate the 
world, and which sometimes differs little from a vicious 
indolence. The Puritan asserted himself in matters 
spiritual and temporal. The regenerate man, feeling as- 
sured of his election and convinced of his mission, set out 
to regenerate the earth, or at all events to do as effective 
work as possible within the sphere allotted to him by 
Providence. Knowing that his nature was corrupt and 
would always be corrupt in this life, distrusting every 
impulse which did not spring from his inmost self, or, 
as he would express it, which was not inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, he nevertheless felt a boundless confidence, 
inasmuch as he knew that he could never fall from the 
state of grace, that he could commit no irretrievable 
errors, and that all things would work for good in the 
end. Having his mind anchored on that which is eternal, 
acknowledging the Word of God as superior to all earthly 
authority, he had no fear of man, and no undue regard 





* Institutes, Book II, chap. 2 (11). 
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for rank and wealth. The problems presented by this 
evanescent world, problems of politics, of law, of finance, 
the problems connected with the mechanism of life, he 
approached with a proud sense of mastery, as one ac- 
customed to greater problems. If the Philistines and the 
Amalekites crossed his path, he met force with force, 
gentle methods failing; for he was not limited by the 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, but might derive 
his examples from the Old Testament which was to him 
equally inspired with the New Testament. To sum up, 
—we find that this religion developed a character pre- 
senting a remarkable combination of freedom and dis- 
cipline, humility and confidence, reverence and absolute 
fearlessness, mysticism and practical energy, a character 
which could be hard and even cruel. It developed the 
wil! and the intelligence more than the emotions, and the 
will more than the intelligence. As a result the Puritan 
was very often irresistible on the battlefield and after- 
wards in the field of industrial enterprise, in any occupa- 
tion which called for concentration of purpose and un- 
tiring effort, rather than expansive sympathies, artistic 
perceptions, and fineness of imagination. 

The doctrine of man’s corruption and the consequent 
distrust of natural inclinations, the constant feeling of 
responsibility, of duty undischarged, carried with them 
a condemnation of artificial amusements, of the theatre, 
the novel, of any occupation which did not appear to 
have a direct bearing on the main purpose of life. It is 
true that Calvin in his chapter in the Institutes on Chris- 
tian Liberty, warns the Christian against excessive 
scruples about small matters which lead him into a laby- 
rinth from which he cannot escape; and we find that the 
deeply religious Scotsman was tolerant about matters 
which he regarded as not essential, for instance, he in- 
sisted on temperance, but not on total abstinence. Still, 
the morality of Calvinism was necessarily very austere. 
The condemnation of the theatre is still universal amongst 
rigid Calvinists in Scotland. The early reformers would 
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have regarded art, in our sense of the word, as largely 
idolatry, a worshiping of images. Such an attitude as 
this should not be too hastily condemned. We may view 
life as an esthetic spectacle or as a field for energetic 
action. The latter is the point of view of Calvinism. A 
scheme of life in which duty, discipline, work, are the 
paramount conceptions, leaves little room for art and 
no room for pleasures which insensibly weaken the will, 
dissipate the attention, and destroy unity of effort. Cal- 
vinism, to put it shortly, produced good men of business, 
it made for efficiency.* The religion developed a morality 
which conducted to material success persons who retained 
that morality while they abandoned the theological dog- 
mas out of which it arose. The process can easily be 
traced in Scotland, sometimes even in the same family, 
the intense religious fervor of a former age finding ex- 
pression in more recent times in practical energy and 
worldly suecess. This austere morality may assume for- 
bidding forms. As the older Puritanism in which a man 
sought to do God’s work was sometimes corrupted into 
a selfish religion in which he sought only his own salva- 
tion, so the more modern Puritanism is sometimes the 
garb of a narrow, worldly ambition which sacrifices 
many generous instincts. 

There are realms of thought and feeling which Cal- 
vinism does not touch. When we survey the ruins of 
Melrose Abbey, we feel a lingering regret for a religion 
which admitted art of the most exquisite kind as an es- 
sential of worship. Nevertheless a religion such as Cal- 
vinism, which in its purest form taught men to seek after 
the truth without turning to the right or to the left, to 
adhere with tenacity to convictions once formed and to 
impress these convictions upon the world as forcibly as 
possible, to recognize no fine gradations of good and 





*On this aspect of the subject see articles on ‘‘ Calvinism and Capitalism, ’’ 
in the June and July, 1910, numbers of the Contemporary Review, by the 
Rev. Dr. Forsyth. 
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evil, but to maintain the good and extirpate the evil at 
all costs, such a religion was well adapted to fulfill its 
prime function of freeing the human mind from every 
form of despotism. ; 

Under the heading of liberty we come to what is per- 
haps the most important aspect of the subject. When 
we speak of liberty in this connection we mean something 
very far apart from license. The idea of discipline meets 
us at every turn. In the early history of the church in 
Scotland, and up to a recent period, people were com- 
pelled to conform to the very rigid code of morality in 
force, on penalty of church censures, of excommunica- 
tion, and social ostracism. There was a degree of inter- 
ference with the private lives of the people which at the 
present day would not be tolerated, though now we may 
perhaps say that increasing pressure of work and a higher 
standard of efficiency exercise a more severe discipline 
over large masses than any ever exercised by Kirk Ses- 
sions. The contribution made by Calvinism to liberty 
arises out of the doctrine of the final authority of Holy 
Scripture as the Word of God; the doctrine that this 
authority overrides all other authority, any other author- 
ity being valid only as it is derived from God, and that 
if any pope or king, church or magistrate, or council, 
command to do that which is contrary to the Scripture, 
particularly in matters of faith and worship, the com- 
mand must be disobeyed. The issues involved being 
eternal, any earthly penalty which follows such disobedi- 
ence must be disregarded. 

The consequences of this principle are written large in 
history. It overthrew the doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Pope, and the doctrine of the divine right of kings. 
It helped to bring about the fight between king and par- 
liament in England, and the struggle between presbytery 
and episcopacy in Scotland. In the end liberty of con- 
science was established, but this liberty was at first a 
restricted liberty. A person was still limited by the letter 
of scripture, as interpreted in such documents as the 
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Westminster confession, and these limits were sufficiently 
narrow to prevent for a time the free development of 
thought. Nevertheless, the principle of liberty once 
established was bound to extend, and it has in fact ex- 
tended. 

Such a principle as that enunciated above would seem 
at first to encourage a rebellious spirit, a want of respect 
for the grades of authority in government. It certainly 
encouraged a spirit of independence and a tendency to 
regard the difference of worth between one man and 
another as something distinct from a difference of ex- 
ternal rank.5 On the other hand, in the confession and 
the catechisms of the church of Scotland obedience te 
the civil magistrate, or, in other words, to any person 
who exercises authority over others in matters external, 
is strictly enjoined. The result is an admirable balance, 
a balance which we often notice in Calvinism in matters 
relating to the practical side of life. Whi'e the duty of 
obedience is emphasized, it is clearly laid dowa that if 
spiritual liberty is threatened, there is a duty of rebel- 
lion. 

The belief in the Bible as the ultimate standard of 
reference developed individuality and moral courage. A 
person who felt himself firmly supported by the author- 
ity of Scripture was enabled to pursue his own line of 
thought and his own line of action without being deflected 
by public opinion or by any other external cause. Thus 
supported he might assert himself against the min- 
ister of the parish.?. As the Scriptures may be inter- 
preted by different persons in different ways, the right 
of independent judgment, when exercised without due 
regard to common-sense, inevitably led to schism, one 


*This would also follow from the doctrine of election. 

°In John Knox’s confession obedience is enjoined to those whom God 
has placed in authority ‘while they pass not over the bounds of their office.’ 

‘This right of independent judgment and also the presence of laymen 
in the church courts and councils prevented ministers from forming a 
dominant caste in Scotland. 
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of the most noticeable features of the history of the Scot- 
tish church. 

We no longer regard the Bible by itself as the 
ultimate standard of reference. We do not believe that 
every word of it has been written by the finger of 
God. The sacred canon is not sufficiently comprehensive. 
But the individual should still have his standard of ref- 
erence, broader than the standards of the past, including 
and reconciling those standards. The encroachments 
upon spiritual liberty which must now be resisted are 
less crude and obvious than in the past, and more insidi- 
ous. They may for the most part be summed up in the 
phrase,—slavery to the mechanism of life. The griev- 
ances for which men formerly sacrificed their lives do 
not now exist in civilized countries, except in rare cases. 
Men may be Catholics or Protestants, may worship ac- 
cording to the forms of presbytery or episcopacy as 
they please; but if their energies of soul and body are 
entirely expended in discharging some specialized func- 
tion in relation to the mechanism of life, so that they 
have no spirit left for worship of any form, they may be 
in a worse slavery than their forefathers, often without 
being conscious of the fact. The principle that induced 
men to fight for liberty in the past still remains, but 
the issue is not now so clear and distinct, and the 
motive which formerly induced men to disregard ma- 
terial consequences cannot now be felt with such in- 
tensity. 

Something has been said above of the abuses or cor- 
ruptions of Calvinism. It may lead to self-seeking, it 
may lead to schism, to an incapacity to live and work 
with other men. The cruelty which we find in such mat- 
ters as the persecution of witches is not peculiar to Cal- 
vinism. In a sense cruelty is not an abuse or perversion, 
but an inevitable consequence, not of Calvinism only, but 
of any system which teaches that the Bible presents rules 
of conduct for all time, and that one part of the Bible is 
inspired equally with another part, and which includes 
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belief in the devil and in eternal punishment. The doc- 
trine of election in its crude form would accentuate the 
tendency to cruelty in Calvinism. It is often overlooked 
that Christianity in the form in which it was once pr-- 
sented by the orthodox, was a religion of cruelty no less 
than a religion of love, perhaps more so. All or most 
of the above doctrines we can now reject and yet retain 
much that is of universal value. 

Most valuable, perhaps, is the principle of the spiritual 
liberty of the individual. Calvinism also comprehends 
much that is best in Stoicism. It presents a Spartan 
ideal ¢* life, views life as a rigid a:scipline or an active 
campaign. Stripped of theological language, its ethic is 
in many respects the ethic which the practical man, the 
man of action, consciously or unconsciously, holds. 
Liberally interpreted, and tempered with elements from 
more humaze and genial creeds, Calvinism is still a re- 
ligion for Scotsmen. 

Wiuiam A. Ross. 


LonpDoN. 





THE PRESENT ALTITUDE. 
F. CARREL. 


O what moral and social state have we attained in 
Europe at the present time? Two answers may be 
given to this question. It may be affirmed that we have 
advanced to a high civilization, to a degree of moral and 
social excellence such as the world has never known, but 
it may also be asserted that the advance has been largely 
neutralized by regressive forces and that we have made 
but little progress. 

The first contention is supported by a certain set of 





*A certain natural sanity and common-sense has preserved Calvinists 
in Scotland, at all events in more recent times, from accepting these doc- 
trines too literally, and from pursuing them to their logical consequences. 
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facts. The second is based upon another series. If we 
could establish separate numerical values for these facts, 
we might be able to ascertain if and to what extent the 
progressive forces exceeded the regressive or vice versa, 
We might, for instance, construct graduated scales on 
which we should be able to read off the respective heights 
of good and evil reached in the course of history. But 
the coefficients for the different elements of good and evil 
would be of doubtful accuracy. It would be necessary 


that the valuations to establish them should all be made * 


on the same basis, that is to say, on the same interpreta- 
tion of right and wrong, and that the meaning of these 
terms should be settled in advance. If by an average 
of moralists’ judgments, good were defined as the gen- 
eral welfare of the race and evil whatever could be ascer- 
tained, by the tests at present at our disposal, to be op- 
posed to it, we might arrive at some results which would 
not be without interest, but the value of our computation 
would be impaired by the fact that it would be difficult 
to decide in which scale many social phenomena should 
be placed, since out of apparent racial evil may come 
demonstrable racial good, the converse being also true. 
A civil war would at first sight have to be placed in the 
seale of evil, but if it put an end to internal miseries and 
gave a new life to a nation, it would not be easy to ex- 
clude it from the scale of good. 

To minimize the risk of error, it would be necessary 
in constructing the scales, to judge after the knowledge 
of results, and either to exclude present history which 
could not be so judged, or to include it by estimating its 
developments. Both methods would be incomplete. The 
worth of the system would depend, in a last analysis, 
upon whether a great well-being of the race is the highest 
good, or whether such well-being does not contain some 
elements of disintegration that might, in some contingen- 
cies, endanger its existence. 

Thus there is much uncertainty; and it is clear that if 
we are uncertain as to the value of our scales, we are 
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hardly in a position to measure by their means. 'here- 
fore we must adopt some other method of research, aban- 
doning the hope of finding coefficients. Now the best sys- 
tem of inquiry would seem to be to take the present age 
as it appears and to consider separately and qualitatively 
the good influences and the bad, defining good as that 
effect of social dynamics which in our times and to our 
own powers of perception is favorable to the physical, 
mental, and material progress of the race and to the ad- 
vance of the highest form of civilization which we can 
conceive; while defining evil as that effect of the same 
dynamics which is opposed to that progress and civiliza- 
tion. The definition of good is doubtless open to objec- 
tion, but we must obtain a working definition, and this 
one is probably as near an approximation to the truth as 
we can reach at present. 

Recalling now the question with which we started, To 
what moral and social state have we attained? we may 
consider the times, first from the good, then from the 
bad standpoint. 

We have to-day a society in which the rich and power- 
ful no longer resort to crimes of violence, but make in- 
creasing efforts to alleviate poverty and to cure the sick, 
a society which has abolished slavery and which shows a 
certain tendency to abolish war. Among the good traits 
in the sense here accepted may also be included the desire 
to save life either by careful child-rearing, by hygiene 
or by other means. There is anxiety to prevent waste of 
life by suicide and generally to strive toward the attain- 
ment of the highest degree of human efficiency. In addi- 
tion to this there is an immense endeavor to wrest from 
nature secrets, the possession of which increases the capa- 
bilities of human life. Education from unmoral tends 
to become moral in the secular sense, and there is a pros- 
pect of a generation growing up with a specific moral 
education. The reduction of alcoholic intemperance, espe- 
cially among the higher classes, is excellent. The in- 
corruptibility of justice in most European countries and 
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the efficiency of the police are beneficial factors. There 
is great security for life and property. Opportunities 
for the better enjoyment of air and space are provided 
for the poorer inhabitants of towns. Preventive medicine, 
prudential diet, and in some countries a desire to main- 
tain population within the limits of available natural 
resources, are removing much disease and want. We 
have arrived at a stage when we may venture to hope 
that the foundations have been laid of a far more satis- 
factory human state than any that the world has 
known. 

Now let us consider the opposite tendencies to those 
above enumerated, endeavoring to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, the personal equation which is often a potent factor 
in the estimation of good and evil. The bad character- 
istics, it must be said at once, are somewhat less easily 
discernible than the good in our present-day society. A 
careful scrutiny, however, reveals the following facts. 
There exists to-day a competition for the necessities and 
above all for the amenities of life which is so engrossing 
that the lives of individuals are almost exclusively de- 
voted to it. The desire to possess in order to enjoy is 
intense, and to gratify it deceit, prevarication, false pre- 
tention, hard bargaining are frequently resorted to. Men 
tend to become valued by each other, not primarily for 
the qualities, moral and intellectual, which they possess, 
but for their material means. Where pleasure is the 
great desideratum, as it is in our society, those who can 
offer it to others are prized, the more so as pleasure tends 
to become costly. The exaltation of success in enter- 
prise is carried to lengths which can only be described 
as unreasonable. Along with this excessive adulation of 
success there goes a corresponding disregard for the 
means by which it is achieved, and little or no recogni- 
tion of the fact that success is very frequently not the 
result of personal effort alone, but largely of the efforts 
of the community and of the hazard of events. 

Insuceess, on the other hand, which is often due to cir- 
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cumstances over which the individual has no control, is 
punished by contempt, because the solidarity of the race 
and its responsibility for its less fortunate, less endowed, 
or, in other words, less fit exponents has not yet been 
understood. It may be well that the successful should 
be prized and encouraged to perpetuate, but if those less 
provided with the particular qualities which lead to suc- 
cess are to be relegated to the worst conditions of exist- 
ence, cast out from the ranks of the successful, then so- 
ciety becomes endangered by the criminal tendencies 
which these outcasts frequently develop. If extermina- 
tion of the less apt, who are sometimes merely the more 
scrupulous and less acquisitive, is to be the principle of 
racial policy, then it seems surprising that charity or 
succor of affliction should ever be practised in the world. 
It should not be forgotten that the standard of fitness 
varies with the epoch. The capacities, physical and 
mental, which are sufficient to qualify an individual for 
success or fitness in a rude state of society, may be wholly 
inadequate in a complex one, and we have no knowledge 
that the human organism will be always capable of stand- 
ing the increasing strain to which it is subjected. This 
constant seeking for more than human powers can furnish 
is undoubtedly an evil. Unless we can ensure by some 
process of physico-chemistry an equal distribution of 
mental and physical power, the deficient, having the same 
faculty of enjoyment as the efficient, are condemned to 
suffer, because the standard of efficiency has been fixed 
too high. Therefore the straining for fitness which often 
ends in incapacity or suicide must be considered an evil 
unless it can be proved that a portion of the race is 
destined to develop a power of resistance to its effects, 
and that this power of resistance is capable of generaliza- 
tion in a not too distant future. 

The struggle is for superior and more and more pleas- 
urable conditions of existence, but it should be remem- 
bered that the earth, which is the primary source of all 
human satisfaction, is not unlimfted in its resources, and 
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that the day may come when these will be exhausted. In 
such a case the highest ‘fitness’ would be unavailing. 

A concomitant evil is the absolute egoism on which 
society is based. Let there be no error as to this. It is 
not maintained that there is no altruism of a collective 
kind; but this is exercised after the struggle to possess 
is over and seldom or never while it is taking place. The 
aim is to obtain the mastery of wealth frequently by dis- 
placing others in competition, by ruining them if neces- 
sary in their calling or vocation. 

What the successful struggler gives away are still the 
crumbs of the rich man’s table, and although, in some in- 
stances, these crumbs assume considerable proportions, 
in the majority of cases they are of relatively small 
extent. These are the facts of every-day experience. 
Neither the moral precepts bound up in the religions, 
nor the doctrines of the moralists, often little known out- 
side academies, have any but the smallest restraining in- 
fluence upon this form of immorality which, though not 
openly taught, is tacitly accepted as inseparable not only 
from human nature, but from the whole of nature. It is 
in competition and in ruthless competition that the strong 
reveal themselves and the strong tend to perpetuate the 
strong. That is the contention. But there exists in the 
human mind a conception which bears the name of justice, 
and it is impossible to reconcile with a pure idea of jus- 
tice a large number of the practices whereby the acquisi- 
tive obtain possession of a large share of advantage. Is 
itor is it not for the benefit of the race that such practices 
are common? We are told by the upholders of what may 
be called animalistic action that there is a higher virtue 
in the dominating man who follows nature’s laws and 
proves himself the rightful owner of the amenities of 
life by his power of wresting them from others. Such a 
man becomes a model which others try to imitate, whether 
his success has been legitimate or not, even according 
to common notions of morality. In any case, whether 
successful legitimately or not, the dominating man is gen- 
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erally rich, holding in his power a superabundant share 
of wealth; and the question to be decided is whether it 
is expedient in the interest of the race that there should 
be such men. There can be no doubt, of course, that 
men possessing intellectual gifts of an order above the 
average are useful to conduct affairs, to be the means 
of furthering the sciences, and that they should be re- 
warded; but there is no need to raise them to the rank 
of demi-gods. These men, however, constitute only a 
section of the potential class, and their maintenance is 
plainly beneficial. The case is different with dominants 
determined to prevail by any means not absolutely banned 
by law, and who utilize the folly or the ignorance of others 
to build up their aggrandizement. It cannot be said that 
it is an advantage to the community at large to possess 
such men whose principal aim in life is to conquer wealth 
and to monopolize it in their families. No, their exist- 
ence is an evil that is borne by the present age with a 
patience which, though great, at times shows signs of 
failing. If for legitimate, successful action there should 
be a reasonable reward, for successful action which is 
not legitimate, there should be a fitting condemnation. 
The tendency, however, is to exaggerate the one and to 
condone the other; and this is an evil of the times. 

Whether over-population is harmful or beneficial is a 
question which involves too many considerations, eco- 
nomic, physiological, and social, to be considered here, 
but it may be said that, military necessities apart, the 
Latin countries where restriction of population is prac- 
tised, generally exhibit far less poverty than those where 
unlimited paternity obtains, and it is not seen that the 
physical condition of the inhabitants of these countries 
is in any way impaired. 

It is certain that the acuity of competition is increased 
or diminished according to the numbers of the competi- 
tors. In any case, absolutely irresponsible paternity or 
the callous production of offspring without reasonable 
prospect of support, is an evil which cannot but be harm- 
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ful, unless the community adopt the progeny thus in- 
troduced. Of course, if it were established that uncom- 
promising individualism, the callousness of the lower 
orders of animal life, were the best and healthiest rule 
for human beings, then much of what is here held evil 
would, on the contrary, be reckoned good. But if this 
were conceded, we should have to admit at the same time, 
that all philanthropy was wrong, and that there should 
be no solidarity or mutual responsibility, a proposition 
which no one, as yet, has openly sustained, because of a 
conviction that such a contention would be the negation 
of a system to which the name of civilization is attached, 
a system which has proved of ascertainable advantage. 
There seems little reason to doubt that the interests of 
the race would be best served by the existence of a so- 
ciety so constituted that men had perfect confidence in 
it, a society from which all the practices that cause 
mental suffering and disgust of men,—jealousy, deceit, 
suppression of truth, mendacity, false pretence, and 
machiavelism generally,—were absent. Life under such 
conditions would be freer, calmer, happier; and yet who 
ean say that they exist to-day? 

No one who looks into his experience can contend that 
we have now attained to such a state of things. In no 
class is it reached. Jealousy, though hidden, is yet pres- 
ent; subterfuge, equivocation, are probably as much a 
part of human nature as at any time before. Cunning 
is still employed for the furtherance of personal designs. 
Men experience the old disinclination to act toward others 
as they would have others act toward them. As ever, the 
rich are arrogant, the poor depressed. 

But one of the most salient facts in the morals of the 
times, one that is recognized by all, is the reduction to the 
money value of the issues of existence. When almost 
every action tends to be directed toward material gain, 
a standard is established which has the effect of focussing 
all aims in one direction and precluding effort from 
taking other paths. This certainly has the merit of call- 
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ing forth the acutest powers of the human intellect, but 
it has also the defect of circumscribing those powers, of 
destroying the variety which acts as hygiene to the mind, 
and of limiting the scope of intellectual inquiry to chan- 
nels where material reward is to be found. In some 
countries this unification of endeavor is more observable 
than it is in others, but in whatever degree it manifests 
itself, it must, from the point of view accepted here, be 
held to be unfavorable. If it is harmful to occupy the 
mind with one fixed idea, to be constantly engrossed in 
the acute anxieties of gain, then this modern tendency 
cannot be otherwise than bad. 

The example of nature is not apposite. It is true that 
animals in the wild state pass their lives almost exclu- 
sively in seeking and obtaining sustenance, but man claims 
to be superior to the animals; and in any case his com- 
plex intellect has greater needs than that of creatures 
lower than himself in the scale of life. But all cannot be 
successful in the quest for gain, and it may eventually 
be discovered that it is inconsistent with the best inter- 
ests of society that there should be, as there are, a large 
number of men, not including criminals, who, unsuccess- 
ful in this quest, become malconteuis without confidence 
in what is called human nature, indifferent to social 
things. And when the dominant spirit is that of gain, 
even the relatively successful are not free from the pre- 
vailing malady, since they have not reached the limits of 
attainment. The resultant of this universal impulse is to 
be found in cruelty, which men refrain from inflicting 
upon animals, but which they practice upon one another. 

Yes, cruelty is an evil of our present phase,—cruelty 
not openly displayed, but visited upon the weak and fail- 
ing by a series of indirect yet puissant agencies, among 
which are costly justice, high taxation, dearness of exist- 
ence, inferior treatment in disease, and ostracism from 
successful spheres. It has been said that this mercenary 
phase is a passing one, and that a time will come when 
the evil will disappear. There seems little chance that 
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this result will be achieved unless it were by the inaugu- 
ration of a system of equalization of wealth and education 
such as the world has not yet witnessed. 

But there is another defect of our present state. This 
is the failure to recognize as evils, practices which reduce 
the value of existence for the majority. Such are the use 
of appliances for locomotion which destroy the peace of 
nature and render it impossible for men to satisfy the 
instinct for primeval natural conditions which ages of 
urban dwelling have been unable to destroy. For per- 
sonal pleasure or for private profit it is wrong to make 
life ugly for the many, and sooner or later this fact must 
become apparent. 

Yet another evil of our civilization is the failure of 
the directing classes to recognize the need for a more 
strict economy in the administration of the State, so that 
the burdens of taxation may be lightened; but this evil 
is evidently largely bound up with the questions of mili- 
tary defence, a defence which is apparently inevitable 
until the nations, not only of the West but also of the 
Kast, have lost the notion of belligerence. 

But perhaps one of the greatest of all shortcomings, 
and one that occasionally demands the intervention of 
the law, is the monopolization of commodities by a class 
of merchants for the purpose of abnormal gain. N»> 
practice is probably more inimical to the mass of the 
community than this, yet it is of frequent, almost habitual 
occurrence, and although in some countries laws exist by 
which it is made criminal, these laws are seldom put in 
force, and the produce of the fruitful earth is made un- 
duly hard to win. 

From whatever moral standpoint this is viewed, except 
from the brutal one of Nietzsche, it can only be con- 
demned as wrong. This evil, however, is equalled by an- 
other of a cognate kind. On the pretext that liberty of 
vontract cannot be interfered with, many traps for the 
unwary are permitted to be set, such as organizations for 
speculation or for gaming, which are the causes of social 
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suffering. There can be no true sense of social justice 
as long as these snares exist; and this is an evil which 
must one day claim attention from legislative bodies which 
have it in their power to redress most social wrongs. 

There are other wrong practices observable at the pres- 
ent time, such as child labor (in some countries), sup- 
pression of offspring in the necessitous classes, deceptive 
advertisement, food adulteration, and above all the un- 
restricted sale of aleoholic drinks. These last and those 
already alluded to constitute the body of evil of the pres- 
ent state, so far as we can judge it by the standard here 
adopted. Numerically the good and the bad tendencies 
are nearly equal, but as before remarked, numbers in a 
computation of this kind are of little value. It is useful, 
however, to place the rival tendencies in opposition to 
each other, so that we may attempt a mental estimate 
of the height attained by the one above the other, sup- 
posing that one transcends the other. 

Well, if we search for a sign of advance of a general 
character, we shall find it in the indisputable progress in 
education and well-being of the nations, each considered 
as a whole. The records of the middle ages, the renais- 
sance, and even of the eighteenth century, show inferior 
conditions in this respect. Of that there is no doubt, and 
it must be conceded that this factor in itself appears suffi- 
cient to cause the good to exceed the evil. We must re- 
member, however, that general progress is accompanied 
by an intensive activity which may or may not prove 
too great a strain, and that the farther we move away 
from natural conditions, the more liable we are to be 
exposed to the accidents peculiar to artificial ones. 

The importance of this factor may, however, be held 
to be sufficient to cause the good influences of the times 
to exceed the evil. The race has its fate in its own hands. 
If it allows the destructive habits of thought to gain the 
ascendency, then it sinks below a standard which, by the 
opposite habits, may be raised. With greater general 
contentment and more efficient education many of the 
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shoals which are now visible may disappear. Science. 
though capable of being enlisted in the cause of evil, is 
generally on the side of racial good; and it may be relied 
upon to effect more and more beneficial changes in the 
hun =n lot. 

At the same time we must not be too sanguine. Retro- 
gressions, even from our present imperfect moral and 
social states, may at any time occur owing to the tem- 
porary predominance of any adverse factor, and it can- 
not be too much insisted upon that any mixture of the 
white and colored races might cause great perturbations. 

Finally, the moral position appears to be as follows: 
The good, taken as a whole, exceeds the evil by reason of 
the factors above alluded to, but not in the degree which 
might have been expected after four thousand years of 
western civilization; and there are elements on the side 
of evil which, if they increased in value, might easily de- 
stroy the good attained. Of course, if it were proved 
that evil is necessary to the production of good, that men 
should prey upon each other and to a certain extent anni- 
hilate each other, then our mode of viewing all the causes 
of human suffering due to the particular conduct which 
produces them would have to undergo a change. The 
moral problem would consist in adjusting, as finely as 
possible, the evil to the good. But then it would be diffi- 
cult to continue to apply the name of evil to what would 
be eventual good, and we should be compelled to adopt an 
‘all-for-the-best’ attitude of mind which could not escape 
the obligation of holding as salutary, and therefore as 
legitimate, a certain amount of what we now aall 
crime. 

Just as we are apparently better without the devas- 
tating scourges of the middle ages, so should we seemingly 
be better without wars and ruthless competition. The 
stimulation said to be afforded by these two last features 
would doubtless be found, ultimately, to be derivable from 
other sources of invigoration. There is at least a high 
probability that the aim should be the continual reduc- 
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tion of the causes of apparent racial harm, the removal 
of the hindrances to a more perfect social state. 

If the race desire this state it can hardly fail to obtain 
it, and if it does not desire it, then there probably exists 
some undiscovered reason why it does not. In any case 
if the race is to preserve the zest to live, it cannot but be 
well that it should have confidence in its perfectibility. 

F. Carre. 


LONDON. 


Vol. XXII.—No. 4. 
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L’EvotutTion Créatrice. Par Henri Bergson. Paris: Félix 
Alean, 1910.1 


This book is the most compendious of the works of M. 
Bergson. In it he intends, as he himself tells us, to apply to 
life in general the ideas which he has already elaborated else- 
where, more particularly in his Essai sur les données immédi- 
ates de la conscience (Paris, 1889). The book is divided into 
four parts. The first of these (l’Evolution de la vie—mécanisme 
et finalité) starts from the observation of subjective conscious- 
ness. We perceive only a continuum unrolling itself, inces- 
santly modifying itself. This progress of consciousness in the 
making M. Bergson calls la durée. The durée in each one of 
us is our personality. At each moment it ‘pushes,’ ‘shoots,’ de- 
velops. Each moment is new and cannot be foreseen. No vital 
experience is lost. As a snowball rolls and gathers, so the per- 
sonality of each. Our experience of duration is not ‘thought’: 
it is ‘lived.’ Each particular of experience is ‘cut out’ from 
the whole of duration by our senses and understanding. By 
reason, probably, of an unstable equilibrium of internal impulses 
the ultimate reality in the universe, as in us, ‘pushes’ and 
‘explodes’ from moment to moment with the incessant develop- 
ment of its élan vital. 

M. Bergson then discusses what he calls (1) mécanisme; by 
which is meant a metaphysic in which the whole of reality is 
postulated en bloc as eternal, and in which time is an illusion; 
and (2) finalité, a doctrine by which ‘things and beings’ do 
nothing but realize a preéxisting plan. Determinism (which 
for M. Bergson excludes liberty) and teleology ‘of the clas- 
sical type’ are found to be untenable. Both are generated by 
an improper extension or application of certain concepts natural 
to our intelligence. Originally thought is wholly practical. 
Plan and mechanical necessity are therefore our familiars and 
these ideas are improperly carried over from the realm of 
practical necessity to the realm of speculative philosophy. The 





1 This review has been much delayed owing te the illness of the reviewer. 
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dominance of the ideas of determinism and teleology is due 
solely to the incidence of attention in the field of practice. The 
intellect is derivative, it is a precipitate of mind: it is charac- 
terized by a fundamental incapacity for the apprehension of 
life. It has to do solely with the static, whereas the ‘Becoming’ 
is the only real. For the apprehension of the Becoming we 
must throw ourselves upon the faculty of intuition, which is the 
faculty of direct perception. 

In the second chapter we consider the three great lines along 
which evolution has progressed, vegetable, animal, and human 
life: parallel and complementary each to each. Vegetables are 
characterized by torpeur. They need no movement, but convert 
directly the inorganic into the organic. Animals through their 
power of locomotion have developed instinct. Instinct and in- 
telligence are not different degrees of the same power, but differ 
in kind. Both, however, being differentiations of an original 
One, each carries with it something of the other. The greater 
the development, the greater the diversity, and therefore (from 
M. Bergson’s point of view) the less the harmony. It is impos- 
sible to seize or adequately express the quality of the original 
unity in terms of any one of these developments alone. 

The third chapter is an endeavor ‘‘to seize in itself and follow 
in its moments’’ the cause génératrice, i. e., the original unity. 
Here we find ourselves face to face with the painful dilemma 
that the intellect alone can ask the questions which the philos- 
opher wants to know, but it never can answer them; while in- 
stinct which alone could answer our questions cannot be inter- 
rogated. If the intelligence that slumbers in instinct could 
be made to answer, it could tell us the most intimate secrets of 
life. The quality by which instinct ‘knows’ is, M. Bergson 
apprehends, most akin to the sympathetic insight of the artist. 
We can, he thinks, by an effort of the will, transcend intel- 
ligenee and direct this faculty of sympathetic insight on to that 
which is freest from externality and intellectuality, viz., the 
inward durée. By concentrating our attention on the quick 
edge of consciousness we shall be aware of incessant movement, 
of a ‘‘mounting and ascending force’’ which is life itself. Only 
here do we touch reality. Here the real ‘‘makes itself.’’ Here 
alone is our personality. Here alone freedom. The intellect 
‘cuts out’ from this continuum ‘forms,’ it relates the like to 
the like; it is itself fashioned in the process of its functioning;- 
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that with which it works is dead matter, the static, which be- 
longs to the descending scale of ‘‘that which unmakes itself.’’ 
The material world is a construction of the intellect, which 
pieces together views taken from the outside of that which moves, 
but which as moving the intellect cannot apprehend. 

In the last chapter M. Bergson endeavors to show how the 
understanding by submitting to discipline could overcome its 
limitations and help to produce a philosophy free from the two 
fundamental errors which have hitherto vitiated philosophy. 
These errors are (1) the illusion that we can think the unstable 
by means of the stable, the quick by means of the dead; and 
(2) the illusion of the void (non-being). Both these illusions 
arose from the fact that the intellect, a faculty evolved by prac- 
tical necessity, had become habituated to the concentration of 
attention solely on what concerned our acts. All those parts 
of the continuum which came between were as nothing to it. 
We must try then to observe for the sake of observing and not 
merely for the sake of acting. If we succeed in doing this, the 
Absolute itself will reveal itself, very near to us, even in us. 
Its essence is psychologic, not mathematical or logical. 

The philosophy of Forms, of Ideas, has sought ever for the 
unchangeable, the definite quality, the form or essence, the end. 
The great line of philosophic development from Plato to 
Plotinus by way of Aristotle and the Stoics, shows us a con- 
struction based on this illusion. So far as we in modern days 
trust to the cinematograph method natural to our inéellects, 
we must arrive at similarly untrustworthy conclusions. There 
is more in the Becoming than in the Static. But for the 
conceptualists reality was the static. How could they get 
change or movement (which could not be denied) save by 
the degradation of the ‘ideas’ or by the ‘illusive nothings’ of 
space and time which ‘creep between’ the ideas and create 
‘‘agitation without end.”’ 

Might not a new philosophy install itself on this extra- 
intellectual matter of knowledge? Might not consciousness by 
concentrated effort move in two directions at once, and seize from 
within and not merely observe from without (as hitherto) the 
two forms of reality? Should we not by this double effort be 
able to see the intellect springing up of itself and cutting itself 
out of the Absolute? Would not then the barriers fall between 
the matter and the form of sensible knowledge and between 
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the ‘pure forms’ of sensibility and the categories of the under- 
standing ? 

The chapter closes with an analysis of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy, which is found to be vitiated by the same illusion. 
It is a patchwork of dead bits: there is no true vision of creative 
evolution. 

M. Bergson’s book reads like a romance. As a mighty river 
overbears all obstacles that might seem to obstruct its course and 
reaches the ocean of its dreams, so M. Bergson’s brilliant pic- 
torial style with wave after wave of metaphor, carries forward 
his reader, with an extraordinary sense of exhilaration, and 
almost convinces him for the time being that all difficulties 
are resolved and all antinomies reconciled. When one closes 
the book aad reflects upon it all,-—that perilous and material- 
istie process !-—ihere emerges a stubbern discontent which had 
so often been overleaped or shoved aside, and one feels the 
need, the crying need, for more closely direct logical argument. 
Or, if one has not the courage to mention logic, after the over- 
whelming snubbing to which that most princely servant has 
been subjected,—might not one press upon Intuition, the new 
chamberlain who ushers us into the court of the king, that he 
would deliver up to us yet more of his golden gains, especially 
at that point where he watches the intellect ‘cutting out’ form 
and fashioning itself in the process ? 

Intuition and intellect interpenetrate each other, M. Berg- 
son tells us. Can we be perfectly clear that in the perception 
exercised by the intuition no faint beginnings of that evil thing, 
the intellect, make themselves felt? Is the question so radically 
different from that question to which philosophy is accustomed : 
‘Is there such a thing as a pure sensation’? 

M. Bergson is obliged to confess, though he hates to do it, 
that la durée is at once both a unity and a multiplicity. This 
is the report of intuition. One wonders why, when intuition 
is turned on to that living point where the intellect is selecting 
the materials of form (lier la méme au méme), it is not aware 
of difference also? How can the intellect build up the idea 
of form or essence, as M. Bergson says it does, by a concen- 
tration of impressions, if it was unaware of difference as well 
as of sameness? If there is an identity which persists through- 
out many changes, many differences, if the perception of that 
identity is the result of the interaction of intellect and its 
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object, why call it an illusion? M. Bergson’s account of the 
genesis of the idea is about as unsatisfactory as anything in 
his book. One cannot help thinking that he is a little the 
victim of his own metaphors here as elsewhere. He conceives 
of the intellect more or less as a material instrument. It ‘cuts 
out’ forms. It has ‘moulds’ into which the same, and nothing 
but the same, can fit. 

Is it correct to say that M. Bergson’s idea of ‘freedom’ is 
equivalent to ‘‘that which cannot be foretold’’? Is it therefore 
true to say ‘‘the more unexpected the more free’’? Is not this 
to reduce the quality of freedom very near to the quality of the 
action of the insane? 

But criticism of this kind is perhaps out of placé, even if 
there be anything in it. For what M. Bergson is seeking to 
do is not to give us a philosophy ready made. Instead he opens 
his mind to us with an extraordinary frankness, and shows 
us its working, and draws our attention to those parts of what 
he finds which seem incongruous with philosophy as he finds it. 

Whatever any other school of philosophy may say to him, 
idealists at least cannot protest when he tells them that truth 
cannot be found save in the closest touch with the living reality. 
It is true that the ‘life’ by which idealists are apt to test their 
thought is the organic movement of society. It is difficult to 
believe that this is not life in the making. It is difficult, too, 
to believe that ‘life’ thus conceived is less full, less near to 
reality than is the stream of personal inner consciousness, espe- 
cially when from that stream there has been ejected as flotsam 
and jetsam everything having the taint of ‘form,’ and attention 
is restricted to the attenuated edge of that twilight consciousness. 
Is not this edge necessarily twilight, so long as we restrict at- 
tention to it? Do we not in restricting attention to it restrict 
the movement itself; that inevitable movement towards con- 
struction, which, while it is for M. Bergson a deterioration, 
has also for its product—as he sees—the brilliant nucleus of 
mind? 

When a growing dissatisfaction with M. Bergson’s treat- 
ment of this or that particular point produces in one a sense 
of estrangement from him, one feels oneself continually plucked 
back by the sense of warm welcome. For coming, as it does, 
from the side of physical science, does not his point of view make 
possible an unprecedented rapprochement between all those who 
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eall themselves idealists and those who, whether they call them- 
selves ‘naturalists’ or ‘materialists’ or ‘empiricists,’ are agreed in 
finding the structure of ‘things’ by ‘mind’ arrant rubbish, and 
in finding an intellectual agnosticism the only possible attitude 
towards ultimate Reality? It is true that unless M. Bergson 
ean see his way to the development of his intuitionalism, a de- 
velopment which will give us a really trustworthy bridge between 
it and intellectualism (if he still is unable to allow their identity 
at bottom), then his new ‘philosophy’ must remain esoteric, 
and be,—even for the inner circle,—a new agnosticism. I think 
this book contains some intimation of some such possible develop- 
ment (é. g., pp. 326, 389, 390). Idealists, on their side, will 
not be hurt by being reminded that there may be more things 
in heaven and earth than are included in their philosophy. 
Mary GILLILAND HUSBAND. 
London, England. 


CrEATIVE Evo.tutTion. By Henri Bergson. Translated by 
Arthur Mitchell, Ph.D. London: Maemillan & Co., 1911. 
Pp. viii, 425. 


The work of translation, a peculiarly difficult task when 
French has to be rendered into English, has been in the main 
very successfully done. The book stands better than most works 
of the kind, the test of being read by itself without reference 
to the French; by far the greater part of it might well be 
taken for a spirited original treatise. It is only here and there 
that an unidiomatic sentence betrays to a careful eye or ear 
that one is dealing with a version, and that the book from which 
the version is made was written in French. Thus I find one 
instance (p. 384) of the inversion, net uncommon in French, 
but intolerable in English prose, by which an adjective predicate 
is made to precede its subject (‘‘Relative, therefore, seemed to 
be sensuous intuition’’). Occasionally French idiom is fol- 
lowed in the use of prepositions with an unfortunate effect. 
Thus (p. 347), ‘‘to dispense us with this effort,’’ meaning ‘‘to 
dispense us from’’ or ‘‘to enable us to dispense with’’ (p. 233) ; 
“What hopeless difficulties philosophy falls into for not having 
undertaken this task,’’ should be, ‘‘through not having under- 
taken,’’ or, better, ‘‘because she has not undertaken.’’ Our 
personality is said to ‘‘coast around’’ space continually in sen- 
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sation (p. 212). I am not, indeed, sure of M. Bergson’s mean- 
ing, but I think ‘‘it skirts’’ it would at least be a more idio- 
matic rendering of ‘‘elle le cétoie’’ than that given by the 
translator. On page 181 we hear of a musical theme ‘‘which 
had first been transposed, the theme as a whole, into a certain 
number of tones’’; here the words ‘‘the theme’’ look like a 
printer’s or author’s accidental repetition; they would be bet- 
ter away, and ‘‘tones’’ is a mistranslation for ‘‘keys.’’ In the 
next sentence infiniment has been toned down into a colorless 
*‘‘very.’’ Page 154 there is an ambiguity due to the lack of 
gender in English, where the French is perfectly clear; ‘‘it’’— 
the larva of the Sitaris . . . “‘seizes the opportunity to pass from 
the male [bee] to the female, and quietly waits until it lays 
its eggs.’’ One has to learn from the context that the egg- 
laying ‘‘it’’ is the bee; by English idiom it should be the larva 
of the Sitaris. Page 103, we are oddly told that when a shell 
bursts near us we only see ‘‘the movements of the pulverized 
explosions’’; Bergson’s word is éclats, which, of course, has its 
literal sense, ‘‘the splinters.’’ At page 92, the expression used 
of the élan vital, that il se partage along different lines of 
evolution should, in view of M. Bergson’s doctrines at large, 
be rendered ‘‘divides itself,’’ not ‘‘gets divided.’’ At page 56 
the statement that our intellect is ‘‘an abstract view of the 


cause of its own being’’ is obscure, and hardly represents the 
original, ‘‘étant elle-méme une abstraction opérée sur la cause 


ce 


d’ouw elle emane. Page 12, I am not sure whether ‘‘eventual 
actions’’ is really a proper rendering for actions virtuelles, 
virtual actions, 7. e., acts which may or may not be executed 
according as the proper occasion does or does not present itself. 
‘‘Eventual’’ in this sense strikes me as more German than 
English. So on page 9 un nombre determiné should not have been 
translated ‘‘a certain number,’’ since in idiomatic English that 
phrase always means an wncertain number and thus gives the ex- 
act reverse of the author’s meaning. Page 6, nous pourrions a la 
rigeur rayer ce souvenir should not have been softened down 
into the translator’s ‘‘even could we erase this memory.’’ This 
implies that we cannot actually erase it, whereas Bergson dis- 
tinctly says that @ la rigeur we might do so. Page 5, line 13, 
sans doute ought not to be corrected into ‘‘probably’’ (unless, 
indeed, M. Bergson himself expressly directed such a weakening 
of his original statement). 
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I may add that I have found one or two cases where a prep- 
osition has been made exclusive in the English by the insertion 
of an unwarranted ‘only,’ and also of the reverse process by 
which a preposition which is emphatically exclusive in the 
French has lost its exclusive force in translation. For my 
own part, I should regard carelessness on so important a point 
as much more serious than the one or two slips or unidiomatic 
renderings to which I have referred. Taken all together, these 
minor blemishes detract little from an excellent piece of work. 
As is usually the case with Messrs. Macmiilan’s publications, 
the paper and type are exceedingly good. 

A. E. Tayuor. 

St. Andrews University. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUALITY AND VALUE. The Gifford Lec- 
tures for 1911, delivered in Edinburgh University. By B. 
Bosanquet. London and New York: Maemillan & Co., 1912. 
Pp. xxxvii, 409. 


A new book by Dr. Bosanquet, and especially a series of 
Gifford Lectures by him, is sure to be welcomed and eagerly 
read by all who are interested in philosophical discussion. 
Hence, in writing a review of it, it can hardly be necessary to 
give any detailed account of its contents,—especially as a very 
complete analysis of its argument is prefixed to it by the author. 
It may suffice to say that the present work is a restatement, 
with some modifications, of the general philosophical position 
of Mr. Bradley, set forth in a more positive form than that 
which was given to it by the latter in his ‘‘Appearance and 
Reality,’’ and with more definite indications of the ways in which 
it may be used in dealing with some of the larger problems of 
life. This was certainly a work worth doing. Mr. Bradley’s 
great book, fascinating as it is for every lover of profound 
speculation, has repelled or disappointed many readers by its 
dialectical form and by the apparently negative or vague charac- 
ter of its main results. The views set forth by him are apt to 
present themselves, at least to his more superficial or im- 
patient readers, in the form of some such summary as this: (1) 
All reality is individual, (2) There is only one individual, (3) 
That one is not an individual; or (1) Reality is a self-con- 
sistent whole, (2) Only the Absolute is self-consistent, (3) The 
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Absolute cannot really be thought of in a self-consistent way. 
It may be said, I believe, to be the chief object of Dr. Bosanquet 
to make it clear that the line of argument pursued by Mr. Brad- 
ley does not really land us in any such impasse as this. 

In carrying out this work, he makes large use of a conception 
that he has frequently employed in a very effective way on 
previous occasions,—viz., that of the essential place of negativity 
in ultimate reality; or, in other words, that of the necessity of 
difference in any real identity or of multiplicity in any real 
unity. If this general principle is granted, it becomes evident 
that the Absolute cannot be thought of as pure self-identity, 
or as a simple positive reality standing in opposition to appear- 
ance. Rather it must be conceived as an eternal unity or order 
that involves differentiation in its intrinsic nature, and conse- 
quently shows itself in a multiplicity of appearances that have 
reality, though not a completely independent reality. The sin 
of the finite, if we may so express it, lies in setting itself up as 
a res completa. It can only save its life by losing it in the life 
of the whole. According to a view of this kind, the reality of 
the finite is not simply to be denied or treated as unessential. 
Everything is real in its own place, and is essential to the com- 
pleteness of the whole; but its place can only be properly 
understood in relation to the universal order. Dr. Bosanquet’s 
last lecture, in which he emphasizes the sense in which reality 
attaches to Nature, is particularly interesting as an exposition 
of this view; and ought surely, among other things, to make 
it once for all apparent that modern Idealism is by no means 
committed to subjectivity. 

When this more positive aspect of Mr. Bradley’s doctrine is 
held steadily in view throughout, it becomes apparent that it 
differs much less from that of Hegel or of Plato than is apt 
at first to be supposed; and Dr. Bosanquet constantly tends, in 
the course of his exposition, to treat all these views as being 
substantially identical. Perhaps he might, with advantage, have 
recognized more fully that this identity, like others, is an identity 
in difference; but his method of treatment has at least the ad- 
vantage of helping to bring together what is best in the teach- 
ing of all these writers—and indeed of some others as well. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the views set forth are admirably 
illustrated by many concrete applications, and that the book 
is full of those happy apergus which one has learned to look for 
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in the work of Dr. Bosanquet,—sometimes perhaps rather too 
studiously hidden away in parentheses or foot-notes, but easily 
enough discoverable by the careful reader. It would be difficult 
to point to any book in which the mature results of philosophic 
thought on the great issues of life are so carefully and fully set 
forth. Readers would, however, find it very profitable to com- 
pare it with the new Gifford Lectures by Dr. James Ward, which 
have almost simultaneously appeared. The two works seem to 
me to be, to a considerable extent, mutually corrective. The 
second series of Dr. Bosanquet’s lectures, which is now in pre- 
paration, may be expected to be even more interesting and im- 
portant than the first, at least from the point of view of Ethics. 

If any defect is to be noted in a work of such high quality 
and great suggestiveness, it is perhaps to be found in a certain 
hesitancy which sometimes prevents the main principles from 
being thoroughly driven home. If the element of negativity or 
difference is to be taken anite seriously, it seems to involve 
the reality of process. If there is, in Dr. Bosanquet’s phrase, 
a dissociation of the Absolute, it would appear that we must 
think also of a process by which its unity is recovered. If so, 
the reality of time as the general form of any such process 
ought surely to be more definitely recognized. The conception of 
a downward and an upward path, which Plato seems to have 
learned from Heracleitus, may have to be rather more explicitly 
reintroduced into modern philosophy,—a revised version of 
‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘Paradise Regained.’ The Absolute, it would 
appear, has to be thought of as itself ‘dying to live,’ breaking 
itself up in order that it may achieve a more perfect wholeness. 
Some such view seems to be hinted at by Dr. Bosanquet; and it 
may be that in the second series of his lectures we shall find 
this suggestion more fully carried out. In the meantime it 
does not appear to have been thoroughly adopted; and there 
is, in consequence, a certain vacillation in the treatment of some 
fundamental problems. The reality of the finite is sometimes 
too grudgingly acknowledged, while at other times it is recog- 
nized in too unqualified a way. What I mean by this can only 
be very briefly indicated here. 

If it is to be seriously maintained that there is a real dis- 
sociation of the Absolute, and that it lives in its appearances (as 
Mr. Bradley himself affirms), it can hardly be right to ascribe 
to these appearances only a ‘degree’ of reality. We may rightly 
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speak of degrees of adequacy in our apprehension of their real- 
ity; but that which is apprehended must, it would seem, be 
recognized as an absolutely real aspect of the universe. This 
is, in many places, acknowledged by Dr. Bosanquet. Thus he 
says (p. 27): ‘‘We can have no doubt that there is time in 
the Absolute. It is a further question whether, and if at all, 
in what sense, the Absolute is in time.’’ And again: ‘‘There 
cannot be spirit, it would seem, constituted by nothing but 
pure spiritual centers. Spirit is a light, a focus, a significance, 
which can only be by contact with a ‘nature,’ an external 
world’’ (p 240). If this is true, surely some qualification is 
needed in such statements as ‘‘I do not doubt that anything 
which can ultimately be, must be of the nature of mind or ex- 
perience’’ (p. 135), and ‘‘The great enemy of all sane idealism 
is the notion that the ideal belongs to the future.’’! It seems 
to me that the reality of that which is the ‘other’ of mind, and 
the reality of the ‘upward path’ in human life, should be more 
fully recognized. 

But if such a criticism as this may be fairly urged, it is per- 
haps still truer to say that a certain tendency to overemphasize 
nature as against the finite consciousness is frequently apparent. 
One is sometimes tempted to urge against Dr. Bosanquet a some- 
what similar objection to that which Plato brought against 
Anaxagoras. He takes mind as his final principle of order, but 
in detail seems anxious to appeal to anything rather than mind 
for explanation. Thus, in dealing with the relations between 
body and mind, he appears to come very near to the affirmation 
of epiphenomenalism; and, in spite of the careful way in which 
his position is explained and qualified, I can hardly think that 
it is fully justified. He says, for instance, taking the example of 
a pin-prick (p. 198): ‘‘Sensation and pain, it is submitted, are 
what the prick is when the apprehension of it is deepened; they 
are no additional reaction, but the reaction as apprehended by a 
eertain kind of system. They are what the effect on the sentient 
organism is like when you come to realize it.’’ An interpre- 
tation, he says further, ‘‘is not a new happening; it is an ap- 
preciation of what is happening.’’ But surely the deepening 
of an apprehension, the coming to realize what happens, the 
interpretation or appreciation of what happens, are all happen- 





1If he said ‘belongs only to the future,’ I should of course not object. 
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ings. To read a poem is a happening; to understand it is a 
happening; to appreciate or criticise it is a happening. Can 
it be otherwise with a pin-prick? To be aware of its contact is 
a happening; to apprehend the painfulness of it is a happening; 
to dislike this painfulness is a happening. These conscious events 
are no doubt happenings of a different kind from the motion 
of the pin or the nervous shock; but surely they are no less 
real. They are something additional that occurs, though they 
are not spatial movements; and it would seem to be necessary 
to give them a place in any causal order that we may be led 
to recognize. Similarly, the familiar saying that ‘the statue 
is found lying in the marble’ seems to be taken rather too liter- 
ally (p. 165). What the saying points to is partly, I should say, 
a certain lack of plasticity in the material. A worker in such 
material is to some extent limited by it. 

Dr. Bosanquet is, I think, on firmer ground when he urges 
(p. 191) that ‘‘in apparent cosmic development, whether in- 
organic, organic, or logical, the rule is for the stream to rise 
higher than its source’’; but this suggests a very different doc- 
trine, and one that does not appear to me to be worked out 
with sufficient definiteness in this book. There is ample evidence 
throughout the work that the author has made a profound study 
of the writings of M. Bergson; but I doubt whether he has 
done full justice to the conception of ‘creative evolution,’ which 
that writer has done so much to popularize. He seems, on the 
whole, to seek to minimize the importance of the forward move- 
ment; and in this I doubt whether he is quite faithful to what 
is best in the teaching of Hegel, and indeed in that of Plato 
and Aristotle also—the writers to whom, next to Mr. Bradley, 
he most commonly appeals. It is possible, however, that this 
aspect of the truth will be more fully brought out in the second 
series of his lectures. In the present series he is anxious to 
guard against misinterpretations of the idea of development. 
Certainly, to speak of an élan vital is not very enlightening; 
but I could have wished to see a more definite recognition of a 
forward movement leading to an intelligible end,—a more definite 
effort to interpret the world by means of the Form of Good. 

I have thought it worth while, in an ethical Journal, to call 
attention to these apparent defects, because the reality of prog- 
ress seems to be fundamentally important for Ethics. I am, 
however, very well aware that Dr. Bosanquet does not really 
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mean to deny this. I only suggest that he has not always made 
his view sufficiently clear. In any case, if there are such blem- 
ishes as I have indicated in his work, they are only spots on 
the sun. His book, on the whole, is a great treasure-house of 
ripe wisdom. 

University College, Cardiff. J. S. Mackenzm. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE Ports. (Vol. VII of The Messages of 
the Bible, edited by F. K. Sanders and C. F. Kent.) By 
Nathaniel Schmidt, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1911. Pp. xxiv, 415. 


Both the religious significance and the artistic value of the 
old Hebrew poetry have been to a great extent obscured by an 
unhappy method of exegesis based on a false theory of inspi- 
ration. What is needed in order that these writings may come 
into their full rights is the employment of strictly scientific 
principles in their interpretation, and this is what Professor 
Schmidt has done in the present volume. After a description 
of the motifs of Old Testament poetry and its form (rhythm, 
metre, parallelism, strophic structure) and a notice of the poets 
(David is the only one of them who is known by name), he dis- 
-eusses the ethical and religious value of the poems, and then 
takes up, one by one, the books and fragments that have been 
preserved, giving his own translations and adding expositions. 
In the numerous cases in which the Hebrew text calls for 
emendation his conclusions will, for the most part, commend 
themselves to scholars, and his expositions are independent and 
fresh, and are marked by critical insight and constructive ability. 
He has rich material of literary illustration and comparison, 
and the dates he assigns to the various pieces are in accordance 
with the most advanced Old Testament criticism of to-day. In 
order, he says, to give the impression of poetry, conveying not 
only the thought but something of the form of the original, his 
translations are in metre (generally in iambic unrhymed qua- 
trains). There are obvious advantages in this method—the text 
may gain poetic flavor and the thought becomes more real to 
the English reader. The metrical versions are very well done— 
the choice of words is excellent (the predominance of words 
of one syllable is noteworthy) and the tone of the original is 
clearly rendered. On the other hand, the employment of metre 
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sometimes forces a translator into unnatural forms of expres- 
sion (as *‘does God from man profit derive?’’ ‘‘when for it I 
the limits set’’), and it is generally agreed that there are pas- 
sages in which no metrical version can equal the majestic roll 
or the pathos or the melody of the King James version. Pro- 
fessor Schmidt recognizes these difficulties, but holds that they 
are more than counterbalanced by the advantages of the metrical 
form that he adopts. 

In the series of ‘‘Messages’’ separate volumes are given to 
the Psalmists and the Sages, and for the Poets there remain 
two books (Job and Canticles), several long poems, and many 
short pieces. Professor Schmidt’s view of the construction of 
the book of Job is as follows: The essential part of the work 
is the discussion in the colloquies (chaps. iii-xxxi, probably com- 
posed early in the fourth century B. C.); this the author or 
some one else attached to the folkstory of the prologue (chaps. 
i, ii), and the epilogue (xlii : 7-17) was added '~ a later hand; 
some critic, wishing to respond to Job’s desire t« see God (xiii : 
22; xiv :15), composed the magnificent speeches put into the 
mouth of Yahwe (xxxviii-x), and still later the Elihu-discourses 
(xxxii-xxxvii) were added to suggest explanations of Job’s suf- 
ferings; chapters xxiv, xxviii, xl : 15-24, xli are interpolations, 
and there are numerous difficulties in the Hebrew text; the 
names of the chief disputants seem to have been taken from 
historical tradition (see Gen. xxxvi : 33-35; Septuagint xxxvi : 
ii), which would connect the poem with the Edomite region, but 
it was probably written in Palestine. These conclusions seem 
to the present reviewer to be just. In the colloquies Job is a 
Jew, apparently influenced by Greek thought, who stands in 
despair before the problem of the injustice of the divine govern- 
ment of the world; he offers no solution, and the discourses 
of Yahwe and Elihu add nothing to what is said on the point 
in the debate. The poem is an eloquent expression of devout 
skepticism, as Professor Schmidt brings out in his admirable 
expository sections. 

Canticles stands in sharp contrast with the book of Job— 
the latter is full of pious thought, the former is absolutely non- 
religious. To place the two books side by side has the advantage 
of exhibiting the diversities of the literary output of the late 
pre-Christian Jews. The critical construction of the ‘‘Song 
of Songs’’ has suffered many changes, all of which are described 
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and explained in the present volume. For some years past a 
favorite view has been that it is a collection of songs in con- 
nection with a wedding. It seems that peasants in Syria and 
elsewhere celebrate marriages by a series of festivities in which 
bridegroom and bride are called king and queen respectively, 
each is praised by the other or by the bystanders, and there are 
dances and other amusements. Professor Schmidt admits that 
this hypothesis may explain some descriptions in the Song, but 
points out that it leaves much unaccounted for; in particular, 
he remarks, the behaviour of the beloved woman in chapter 
v :2-8 is not that of a bride—she wanders through the streets 
of the city late at night seeking her friend, and is maltreated 
by watchmen and keepers of the walls, seems, in fact, to be 
treated as if she were a common street-walker. Other difficul- 
ties for the wedding-hypothesis appear, and Professor Schmidt 
takes the book to be simply a collection of love-songs, in 
which there may be here and there an allusion to some cur- 
rent popular ceremony. Thus much forced interpretation is 
avoided, and the Song gains when the hero and heroine are 
considered to be two young people passionately in love with 
each other and very frank in the avowal of affection and passion. 
Professor Schmidt also takes literally certain passages (for 
example, the invitation to come into the garden, iv :16) that 
are interpreted by many commentators to refer to nuptial rites. 
The language of the book is very free—there are parts of the 
descriptions of the bodies of the two chief characters that can- 
not be read aloud in a mixed circle, some that cannot be trans- 
lated for the general reader; but it is unnecessary to find an 
erotic sense in all references to natural scenery. The Song (the 
resemblance of which to the idyls of Theocritus has long been 
recognized) must be placed in the late Greek period, perhaps, 
as Professor Schmidt suggests, in the first century B. C. The 
interpretation of the book adopted in this volume is not new, 
but the author’s forcible exposition will secure a wide hearing 
for it. The allegorical interpretation of the Song, by ancient 
and modern writers (for the Jews it came to set forth the love 
of Jehovah for Israel, for Christians the love of Christ for the 
Church), though exegetically impossible, has historical interest 
as an expression of mystical feeling; many of the commentaries 
devoted to it (that of Madame Guyon, for instance) reveal 
genuine spiritual experience. 
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The shorter poetical pieces are treated by Professor Schmidt 
with the same care that he gives to the poetical books. The 
Deborah-song (Judges v), though very early (perhaps the oldest 
elaborate poem in the Old Testament) shows perfect rhythm and 
fine imagination; its morals are barbarous, but it is noteworthy 
that the Hebrews at so early a period (about 1100 B. C.) were 
capable of such a poetical production; it will be remembered 
that the desert Arabs, before Mohammed ’s time, produced poetry 
of a high order so far as regards form and emotion. The 
author’s comments on the Song of Deborah, the so-called Bless- 
ing of Jacob (Gen. xlix), Song of Moses (Ex. xv), Prophecies 
of Balaam (Num. xxiiif), Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii), Blessing 
of Moses (Deut. xxxiii), and the smaller pieces give the reader 
in condensed form the material for a judgment of the worth of 
these poems. The minor pieces are arranged in the order in 
which they appear in the English Version; it would perhaps 
be better, in order to bring out the development of thought, to 
give them chronologically (so far as the chronology ean be 
fixed) ; the difference between Ex. xv and Deut. xxxii and that 
between Gen. xlix and Deut. xxxiii are obvious. 

Professor Schmidt’s volume is a weleome contribution to the 
comprehension of old Hebrew literature. In the small space 
allowed him he has given an illumining survey of the surviving 


poetry, not in a mere statistical form, but with the documents 
themselves expounded with broad scholarship, critical insight, 
and fine appreciation of the esthetic, ethical, and religious tone 
and features of the old Hebrew thought thus expressed in poet- 
ical form. 


C. H. Toy. 
Harvard University. 


History or Ersics WITHIN ORGANIZED CHRISTIANITY. By 
Thomas Cuming Hall, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1910. Pp. xi, 605. 


Jesus, according to Dr. Hall, neither founded a community 
nor taught a philosophy or an ethics; he set forth an ideal. 
The history of Christian morality is that of the attempts to 
embody this ideal, as a fact of Christian experience, in practice. 
The history of Christian ethics is that of the various efforts 
to state the theory and principles of this morality. It is with 
Vol. XXII.—No. 4. 31 
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the second of these subjects that this book is concerned, and 
the choice of the phrase, ‘‘ethics within organized Christianity,” 
instead of the shorter ‘‘ Christian ethies,’’ for its title is evidently 
due to a very precise intention of the author. : 

In deciding the question of what Jesus himself taught, we 
must remember that he was a Jew. Metaphysical monotheism, 
as distinguished from ethical, comes from Plato, as do also 
much of the later ascetic and aristocratic tone of Christian 
ethicists, and the emphasis upon an immortal soul. Oriental 
dualism and the notion of redemption from sin as separation 
from an evil world are Hellenistic, the political and juristie 
ideals are Roman. But the proper historical background for 
the teaching of Jesus is exclusively Jewish. Only the first three 
gospels can be used as sources of information concerning this 
teaching in its exact nature, and later ‘unfoldings’ and ‘inter- 
pretations’ must be excluded, even in these; the details of the 
‘Kingdom Parables,’ for example, and the ‘ecclesia’ nassages 
in Matthew, are later additions. ‘‘Unity with the purpose of 
God rather than love to God is the basis of the thought of Jesus. 
. . . The ethical ideal of Jesus was ‘to do the will of God.’”’ 
His morality looked to motives rather than conduct as its 
standard of judgment; it was ‘‘deeply compassionate,’’ ‘‘non- 
ascetic,’’ and was to be fully realized in a ‘‘Kingdom of God’ 
to be established on the earth, ‘‘introduced by calamity to all 
wrong-doers’’ and organized ‘‘on the old Hebrew democracy 
basis.’’ ‘“‘Jesus ... linked the ethical triumph of the kingdom 
with the spiritual energy of his own life and nature. ... At 
the same time this energy is not magical, but spiritual and 
ethical.’’ He und his apostles were to be proclaimers rather 
than founders of this kingdom. 

The varied subsequent history of Christian ethics is seen 
by Dr. Hall as a series of attempts to incorporate this ideal 
of Jesus in systems of thought,—partly determined by consider- 
ations of polity and organization, both secular and ecclesiastical, 
partly by metaphysical theories—which are foreign to its 
original character, often indeed really opposed to it, and which 
not infrequently almost untirely obliterate that character. God 
becomes the Pharisaic law-giver again; redemption depends on 
belief in Greek dogma and the Oriental and Hellenistic ‘‘magic 
of sacraments’’; the Kingdom of God is identified with the 
Roman sacerdotal church. This ‘‘elaborate misconstruction’’ is 
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already complete by the opening of the third century, and its 
consequences pervade the ethics of both Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism to the present day. Nevertheless, the force of the 
original ideal continues to operate through all the centuries, 
and so much the more powerfully as it is permitted to do so 
in its proper nature as an inner power in human experience, free 
from the shackles of an alien tradition. A strong sense of the 
irony of history will arise in some of Dr. Hall’s readers as the 
liberators of Christian ethics are finally found outside of organ- 
ized Christianity, in the persons of the Continental and English 
philosophers, and especially of Kant and Hume. In bringing 
ethics back to the basis of experience, they freed Protestantism 
from ‘‘scholastic authoritarianism’’ on the one hand and 
‘‘ascetic and mystic emotionalism’’ on the other. 

The book shows a vast amount of reading in the original 
works. So far as the ecclesiastical writers are concerned, little 
of the discussion seems to be based on secondary authorities. 
The treatment of Post-Reformation writers is judicially fair. 
Dr. Hall applies his critical principles to Jesuits, Calvin, and 
the Independents alike, to name only the more striking ex- 
amples, and finds that the ethics of all are infected with author- 
itarian and legalistic ideas. His discussion of the ethical prin- 
ciples of Independency, like his earlier essay on Calvin (largely 
reproduced here), is really illuminating, since it substitutes a 
critical examination of the authors themselves as moralists for 
traditional preconceptions and prepossessions. Those who grant 
his premises can make little objection to the details of his dis- 
cussion, which is usually clear and exact. I shall mention only 
what seems to me perhaps the most serious exception to the 
general carefulness of this part of the work. The brief section 
(IV., v.) on ‘‘the Cult and its Ethics’’ is not true to its title. 
it is ruled throughout by the conception of the cult as ‘‘sacra- 
mental magic’’ and as therefore merely a negative factor in the 
development of Christian ethics. No use whatever is made of 
the text of the liturgies, either here or elsewhere, as embody- 
ing ideals affecting the moral life of Christians, and implying 
principles which operate in their ethical speculation.’ 

The seope of the subject requires a larger book than this, 
and it seems to the reader as though the author’s material had 
sometimes been forcibly compressed. Many pages have the 
staccato style of lecture notes. Under the circumstances, it was 
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a mistake to include the ‘‘ethics of philosophical Protestantism,”’ 
which is made to include almost all the important modern 
philosophers, even to Green and Spencer. A brief statement 
of general results, with emphasis on the work of Hume and 
Kant, would have better suited the plan of the book. As it is, 
all of this matter is inadequate, and not a little of it seriously 
misleading. The summary of Bishop Butler’s ethics, for ex- 
ample, is especially unsatisfactory, allying him as it does with 
the intuitionists; Hegel is dismissed in half a page; and no 
account is taken of Schleiermacher’s ‘‘Christliche Sittenlehre’’ 
or of his ‘‘Predigten iiber den christlichen Hausstand,’’ pre- 
cisely those among his ethical writings which one would have 
supposed most important for the purpose of this book. 

There are many misprints which should be corrected before 
a second impression. 

Epmunp H. Houuanps. 

Butler College. 


GRUNDLINIEN DER PHILOSOPHIE DES Recuts. By G. W. F. 
Hegel. Edited by Georg Lasson. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 
1911. Pp. xev, 380. 


Dr. Lasson has given us a well-printed and convenient edi- 
tion of the Philosophy of Law. He has, however, reprinted the 
text as it stood in the edition published by Hegel himself in 
1821, and has grouped at the end of the volume all the Zusdtze 
collected by Gans from the note-books of attendants at the 
course. This does not seem an improvement. Each of the 
Zusitze refers to a particular paragraph of the original, and 
the arrangement of 1833, by which each of them comes im- 
mediately after the paragraph to which it refers is more con- 
venient for most readers. 

The editor contributes an interesting introduction, which does 
not perhaps contain much that is absolutely new, but will be 
very helpful to the student who approaches the Philosophy of 
Law for the first time. 

J. Eviis McTaaa@arr. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 
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In Nuovo CoNTRATTUALISMO NELLA FiLosoria SociALE B 
GrurmicA. By Prof. Gino Dallari. Torino: Unione Tipo- 
grafico-Editrice Torinese, 1911. Pp. 489. 


With the general contentions of this treatise I find myself 
substantially in complete agreement. No doubt it would be pos- 
sible by careful searching to find out one or two shades of dif- 
ference; but this would be hypercriticism. I prefer to set forth 
as briefly and simply as possible the results of the author’s 
very elaborate inquiry, at once historical, ecriticsl, and posi- 
tive. 

I must first observe that the book ought to attract much at- 
tention in the English-speaking world. More than half of it 
is occupied directly with the work of English thinkers (Sir 
H. S. Maine and Herbert Spencer); and Professor Dallari 
shows himself intimately acquainted with recent developments 
in English and American polities. The other thinkers of 
European reputation dealt with are the French philosopher 
Fouillée and the Belgian sociologist De Greef. Germany is 
represented by E. R. Bierling, who has turned the ‘new con- 
tractualism’ to what his countrymen would describe as a ‘con- 
fessional’ purpose. Though of less significance than the other 
theories dealt with, his position has a certain historical interest, 
being the last of many attempts to upset the incontestable 
truth in Hobbes’s political theory, recognized as such in modern 
times by all clear-headed thinkers. Since all law and govern- 
ment rest ultimately on ‘consent,’ the regulations of all so- 
cieties,—and consequently also of the church,—are, he argues, 
as much ‘law’ as the law of the state. Professor Dallari, who 
himself pays a tribute to the power with which Hobbes set forth 
the true position against all such ambiguities (p. 91 note), has 
no difficulty in showing that the distinctive character of law in 
the proper sense is to be the command of a State with force 
behind it. 

This, however, takes us no way in a discussion of what the 
State ought actually to do or what its constitution ought to be; 
and these are the questions that the ‘new contractualism’ at- 
tempts to solve. What then is this new contractualism? How 
does it differ from the old, and how did it arise? To all these 
queries perfectly definite answers are given. The old con- 
tractualism is the ‘rationalist’ theory of the original social 
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compact, made use of to different ends by Hobbes, Spinoza, 
and Locke, by Kant and Renouvier. (As we see, its employ. 
ment is not limited to those called distinctively ‘rationalist’ as 
opposed to ‘experiential’ thinkers.) Of this doctrine, within 
its ideal or theoretical sphere, the author does not contest the 
validity. For construction of the general idea of a legislation 
to be enforced, no objection can be raised to the notion, formu- 
lated in terms of contract, of a will of the community that 
government should be according to certain norms. The error 
was not in the contract theory itself as a logical presupposition 
of the State and its law; but in the identification of this notion 
of contract with the imagination of an actual compact from 
which present law was to be derived. Hence the attempt founded 
on this misapprehension, to overthrow the contract-theory of 
the basis of government by historical criticism. And, when 
this seemed to have done its work by showing that early 
governmental institutions do not usually arise out of a compact, 
the result was that the contract-theory took its revenge by re- 
appearing, now, however, in a theoretically invalid form, his- 
torical or sociological instead of rationalist or ideal. The con- 
tractual order was now placed not at the beginning, but at the 
end of a process, as the result of an evolution. <A contractual 
organization of the State was declared to be the ideal goal 
to look forward to, instead of the presupposition with which 
to begin. The starting point of all the new theories was Sir 
Henry Maine’s historical apercu, put in the form of a law 
of progress ‘‘from status to contract.’’ This formula was itself 
generalized from a limited sphere of jurisprudence, that of the 
Roman ‘private law,’ and, if duly explained, is valid within its 
own limits. Taken up by Herbert Spencer, however, it was 
sweepingly generalized; in the doctrine of Fouillée it became 
intermixed with the old rationalist theory; and by De Greef it 
was developed in the interests of a social doctrine which, pro- 
fessing to be founded on a ‘law of evolution,’ is the most in- 
compatible of all with the actual political drift of the present 
world. The inspiring thought alike of Spencer, Fouillée, and 
De Greef was, it is true, that of liberty; but the weakening 
of the unitary State resulting in varying degrees from all their 
theories, would, if realized, be most deadly to that individual 
autonomy which is indeed one end of political life, but which 
has been wrongly identified with a contractual organization of 
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units within society in distinction from their organization on 
the ground of status. 

This will become clearer in the light of Professor Dallari’s 
sketch of the historical development of law within European 
States. He recognizes, as has been said, that Maine’s general- 
ization is true if very strictly limited. The early Roman family, 
taken by itself, was ruled on terms of status by its hereditary 
chief, the paterfamilias. Juridical progress brought about the 
dissolution of this internal order: each individual member of 
the family, and not merely its head, was brought face to face 
with the State. Thus in a manner the range of contract was 
extended. More persons had the legal right to enter into con- 
tracts with one another. This, however, is more correctly de- 
scribed as a progress ‘from group to individual’ or ‘from status 
to autonomy.’ For by the growth of public law the range of 
contract within the legal sphere was at the same time restricted. 
As the power of government increased, that is to say, there 
was less freedom of contract than had formerly existed for 
the dominant heads of families as representing their groups. 
The State by its peremptory law came to determine relations 
that had hitherto been left to private and ‘federal’ agreements,— 
alternating with violence,—among independent powers. It took 
upon itself, for example, to forbid contracts by which the indi- 
vidual renounced personal autonomy. As long as the unitary 
State continued to increase in power, this process went on; 
individuals becoming freer and more equal through emanci- 
pation from controlling groups. When the décadence of the 
State came, in what is called the ‘Lower Empire,’ groups re- 
sumed their power. An oppressive order arose in which free 
persons found themselves bound in the chains of corporate 
unions or fixed in hereditary situations unequal by status. The 
Middle Ages, with their corporate groups and their feudal 
chiefs having power to defy the central government and to 
wage ‘private war,’ represent at once status within the groups 
and an elaborate contractual order—again alternating with 
violence,—among them. There is formed ‘‘a vast contractual 
tissue which, on the basis of territorial relations, has constituted 
a series of particular subjections and authorities, withdrawing 
the great multitude of subjects from the direct imperium of the 
sovereign’’ (p. 83). As the central government gains power, 
there follows again an emancipation of the individual and a 
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simultaneous restriction of the range of contract. The separate 
powers, whether feudal chiefs or corporate communities, can 
no longer, for example, make voluntary alliances in war or 
peace with one another, but become directly subject to the 
authority of the State. Passage from the absolute monarchies 
of the Renaissance to modern democracies, so far as this general 
process is concerned, has made no difference. Democracy means 
“‘inereasing authority of the State and of the law’’ (p. 360), 
The State has constantly become stronger and has constantly 
extended its activities. It is true that industry, during one 
period, needed and gained freedom from vexatious interferences. 
Contract is at present the rule in two distinct spheres,—between 
States and among the individuals that are now independent 
economic units, whereas they were formerly members of groups 
that governed economic relations by status. Yet the disappear- 
ance of the old controls has brought with it contentions between 
capital and labor which in every country have led to increased 
State action. It is also true that new voluntary organizations,— 
industrial, trading, professional, ete.—are constantly arising; 
but this does not in the least indicate a return to ‘particular. 
ism,’ with extended range for contracts among separate powers, 
in the political order. These movements are partial movements 
of specialization within the State, and signify all the more 
need for central control under general ideas. The spontaneous 
associative process is real, organic in its way, but subordinate. 
It must not be allowed to become a dissolvent. If particularist 
and federalist movements were to gain the upper hand as against 
the integration which,—as evolutionists ought to see,—must go 
along with differentiation wherever there is organic growth, the 
new society would resemble more than anything else the feudal 
anarchy from which the modern world has emerged. Com- 
pared with the tyranny of interests and groups that would 
then rule in detail, coercion by the State would be as nothing. 
But there is no indication that the world is moving in any such 
direction. The predominant movement is quite the other way. 
‘Local self-government,’ rights of particular States within a 
federation, tend more and more to be reduced or to be recog- 
nized only as delegated powers. Sovereignty becomes more 
visibly concentrated at the center. And this is not to the loss 
but to the gain of individual autonomy as of all the purposes 
of social and civilized life. 
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Inadequate as this account is, I prefer to leave it so rather than 
to blur it by trying to include too much detail. The book itself, I 
must remark, is not at all the kind of book that is made long by 
mere repetitions of generalities. The doctrines of the thinkers 
criticized are first effectively expounded, and then examined, 
not in relation to a standard position set up at the beginning, 
but to actual movements, social, economic, and political. The 
whole is pervaded by that clear and positive sense of fact 
sometimes held te be characteristic of the Italian mind. As 
an example of this, I may mention the criticism of Spencer’s 
generalization that progress is from militarism to industrialism ; 
each of these phases having a whole set of codrdinated features. 
Professor Dallari notes first that the doctrine is a legacy from 
Saint Simon and Comte; then that it has, for the present at 
any rate, been falsified by events, as the philosopher came to 
see. Next, assigning the causes, he shows that the recent in- 
tensification of European militarism would have been impos- 
sible without intensified industrialism for its basis, and that 
this remains its necessary accompaniment. Proceeding after- 
wards to discuss the prospects for the future, he points out 
how little there is to confirm De Greef’s view that the strong 
State can be dispensed with because agreements between groups 
will be peaceful and no longer dependent on readiness for war. 
When we look at concrete reality, we find a world still full of 
possible causes of conflict. For each people to hold its own, 
just as for liberty of internal development, a State fully unified 
and disposing of the means of rapid action with the minimum 
of obstruction is more needful than ever. Of course we may 
speculate on modifications of human nature that would make 
all requisite agreement spontaneous and all authority of the 
State unnecessary; but in no future that can be foreseen is 
the need for the unified State and its order of legal command 
likely to become less. 

T. WHITTAKER. 
London, England. 


CorRUPTION IN AMERICAN Po.itTics AND Lire. By Robert C. 
Brooks. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1910. Pp. xv, 309. 


The purpose of this book is to examine in a more cool and 
systematic manner the corruption in American politics and 
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life which has called out so much literature of exposure and 
denunciation during the past decade. There is no question as 
to the need for studies of this sort. We know comparatively 
little as to the actual moral standards of any groups except 
the few with which we are immediately connected. The various 
popular attacks have shown some of the more spectacular types 
of corruption, but we have no data for knowing how widespread 
the evil is. The subtler forms elude us. We sometimes mis- 
trust that the cruder and illegal manifestations of corruption 
are relatively unimportant in comparison with the less obvious 
types which, for ought we know, lurk in our whole organ- 
ization of business and government. Many forms of the evil, 
such as tax-dodging, are so general as scarcely to be regarded 
as wrong. Others, such as the definite bribery with cash of 
legislators or other public officials are generally condemned. Is 
the proper inference that we are corrupt as a people, and only 
select for condemnation the particular kinds of corruption which 
do not tempt us, or is there some other interpretation? It is 
as hard now as it was in the days of Burke to frame an indict- 
ment against a whole people. Hence to make an analysis of 
corruption, of its essence and causes, even though this analysis 
is only tentative and in many respects sketchy, is an important 
contribution. Professor Brooks has not attempted a quanti- 
tative study, nor has he followed out causes of corruption with 
great thoroughness. His work is rather a series of essays upon 
certain broad aspects of the problem. 

The first chapter on four ‘‘Apologies for Corruption’’ has 
already appeared in this JourNAL. The nature and history of 
political corruption are treated in the second and third chap- 
ters, and these are followed by descriptive studies of certain 
aspects of corruption in the fields of the professions, journalism, 
higher education, business, and politics. The question of cam- 
paign contributions receives special attention. Corruption in 
business, on the other hand, is treated rather hastily, and many 
of the must interesting points are not touched upon. One 
would like to know, for example, how general the custom is of 
giving special bonuses to buyers, and how many of the customs 
condemned in politics are the common methods of business. 
Some of these are referred to, but it is quite possible that much 
light would be thrown upon the political situation if we could 
have more analysis of ‘business methods.’ It is sometimes said 
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by the labor unions that.they have learned all their objection- 
able policies from capitalists’ organizations. As a matter 
of social psychology, and ultimately of social and political re- 
form, it would be desirable to know how much there is of im- 
itation and how much of originality in political life. 

Corruption is defined by Professor Brooks (p. 46), as ‘‘the 
intentional misperformance or neglect of a recognized duty, or 
the unwarranted exercise of power, with the motive of gaining 
some advantage more or less directly personal.’’ The moment 
that we have thus defined corruption, it is evident why it is 
in the author’s phrase a ‘‘persistent problem.’’ It is also evi- 
dent why the line between legitimate and illegitimate exercise of 
power is difficult to draw sharply, for most persons act from 
mixed motives. Few public measures are conceived and pro- 
moted purely from interest in the public good. Motives ‘‘of 
gaining some advantage more or less directly personal’’ enter 
into every election, and into most legislative measures. And 
on the theory that society is made up of individuals or groups, 
it is very plausible that to serve the interest of a given group 
will serve the interests of the country. Why then should liquor 
interests hesitate to use power to promote their own prosperity, 
or railroads to exercise influence for the appointment or elec- 
tion of favorable judges, or insurance companies to defeat 
hostile legislation? The situation is further complicated, as 
Professor Brooks points out, by the fact that certain preferences 
on personal grounds, which are called corrupt in political life, 
are common and even approved in business and family groups. 
The current morality does not condemn all forms or degrees of 
private interest. City elections show that many groups of citi- 
zens vote for private or group interests,—some because they com- 
pare their own stake in the public welfare and in the smaller 
group and deliberately prefer the latter; others because they 
cannot as yet grasp the idea of public welfare in any other 
sense than as a means of bringing immediate good to them- 
selves or their kinsmen and neighbors. The courts lay down the 
principle that the taxing power can be used only for what 
is primarily a public purpose. But that any kind of political 
power, whether that of legislation, or of administration, or of 
suffrage, is only to be so used is a position which has yet to 
gain entrance into the minds of many. 

So long as this failure to grasp the conception of a public 
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good exists, we shall always have a persistent problem. There 
is no hard and fast line between rewarding party workers with 
public jobs,—whether these jobs are in the city street depart- 
ment or in postmasterships,—and rewarding legislators with a 
sum contributed by business interests. And the notion that 
we can hold publie officials to a distinct code of morality on 
this matter and require that they alone sha!! be single-minded 
servants of the public while private citizens may use a variety 
of pressures and influences to get public favors, is fatuous. 
Nevertheless, the author’s historical account of certain of the 
leading forms of corruption in the past, is on the whole en- 
couraging, for it shows how the conception of public interest 
has gained recognition in many fields, and how several types 
of corruption at least have been overcome. 

It is a welcome sign that ethical analysis and treatment of 
public morality is not to be left exclusively to the magazines. 
The part of the academic teacher is doubtless a very different 
one from that of the popular writer, but thus far there has been 
a striking lack of publication of the more scientific sort. It is 
not creditable to teachers of ethics, that the studies which have 
thus far appeared have come largely from other departments. 
It is to be hoped that the political scientists and economists will 
not be left alone in this good work. This volume, the deficiencies 
of which in point of comprehensiveness and thoroughness the 
author himself doubtless would be first to admit, should provoke 
more intensive study, and it is to be hoped that the author will 
himself contribute such materials. 

James H. Turts. 

University of Chicago. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE OVERMAN. By Charles Zueblin. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch, 1910. Pp. 217. 


That Mr. Zueblin has the true journalist’s instinct for strik- 
ing headlines is shown in his chapter headings (The Overspe- 
cialized Business Man, The Overestimated Anglo-Saxon, The 
Overeomplacent American, The Overthrown Superstition of Sex, 
The Overdue Wages of the Overman’s Wife, The Overtaxed 
Credulity of Newspaper Readers, The Overworked Political 
Platitudes, The Overlooked Charters of Cities) as well as in the 
general title under which these eight rather disparate essays 
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appear. While one is scarcely entitled to form any expecta- 
tions from the title of a book, I confess to a sense of disappoint- 
ment upon finding that by the ‘‘Overman”’ the author does not 
refer to the somewhat grandiose mythical figure with which we 
are now almost as familiar as we are with the fetich of ‘Democ- 
racy’; but that by the Overman he merely means the selfish, 
aggressive, and overspecialized American business man who is 
now the boss of hoi Polloi, but who must be made the servant 
of Demos. That is the thesis that lends a kind of unity to the 
author’s criticism of contemporary political and social condi- 
tions. 

Our complaint is not that he expends a needless amount of 
foree and epigram and illustration in proving that the business 
man is often narrow and selfish, that the average American is 
too complacent of the superlative merit of his own institutions, 
that the newspapers are too sensational and too subservient to 
the moneyed interests, that there is too much greed and too much 
graft and too little devotion to the common good; but that he 
glides too lightly and confidently from admitted ills to doubt- 
ful remedy. When he says that Mr. Taft is the apostle of the 
obvious and Mr. Bryan the prophet of the dubious, one is 
tempted to add that Mr. Zueblin is both. He should know that 
“‘the recognition of the emptiness of political platitudes and a 
clearer demand for constructive statesmanship,’’ is itself an 
empty political platitude. The question is how to cure the ills 
of the body politic. 

The author’s own constructive program appears to come to 
this: We in the United States are handicapped by a written 
Constitution, the fundamental principle of which is the separa- 
tion of legislative and executive functions. We must unite the 
legislative and executive. We must adopt the initiative and 
referendum and the commission form of government. The hope 
of American politics lies in the translation of the commission 
or council form of municipal government into the terms of 
state and national government. ‘This will coincide with ‘the 
sovereignty of Demos.’ If any one is disposed to think that 
this is a dubious foundation for political optimism, let him re- 
member ‘‘that the people will not always remain a mob... is 
illustrated by the election of a Socialist mayor in Milwaukee.’’ 

GzorcE S. Parron. 

Princeton University. 
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Der Srnn DES LEBENS UND DIE WISSENSCHAFT: Grundlinien 
einer Volksphilosophie. Von Dr. F. Miiller-Lyer. Miinchen: 
J. F. Lehmanns Verlag, 1910. Pp. iv, 290. 

THE New Sociat Democracy: A Study for the Times. By J. H. 
Harley, M.A. London: P. S. King & Son, 1911. Pp. xxvii, 
218. 

ConTEMPORARY SociaL PropteMs: A Course of Lectures de- 
livered at the University of Padua by Achille Loria. Trans. 
lated by John Leslie Garnier. London: Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co., Limited, 1911. Pp. 156. 


‘*Der Sinn des Lebens’’ is the first of a series of volumes by 
the same author bearing the general title ‘‘Die Entwicklungs- 
stufen der Menschheit: Eine Gesellschaftslehre in Uberblicken 
und Einzeldarstellungen.’’ The purpose of the series is to 
provide the general reader with a general view of the course of 
human institutions and human thought up to the present and 
to establish on this basis a comprehensive and reasoned pro- 
gram of future development. The present volume has many 
merits and some irritating faults; but the faults will not, I 
think, greatly detract from the usefulness of the work. The 
author is evidently a man of great intelligence and wide infor- 
mation, but without the proper aptitude for exact philosophical 
speculation. His arguments will accordingly be found by the 
philosopher to stop short, in general, at the point at which his 
own interest is most eagerly engaged. Added to this are the 
inevitable misrepresentations of systems and opinions into which 
the unprofessional philosopher must fall. Human thought 
concerning nature is traced through five stages: (1) the naive- 
utilitarian; (2) the anthropomorphic or theological; (3) the 
metaphysical; (4) the critical; (5) the positive. The treat- 
ment is often suggestive, but is open at almost every point to 
attack. The evolution of humanity is traced in a second sec- 
tion in which the author shows more thorough familiarity with 
his subject, and considerable dialectical power. The aim which 
he very impressively enforces upon mankind at its present stage 
is called by him Kulturbeherrschung: ‘‘the knowledge of the 
laws of civilization will enable man gradually to interfere pur- 
posively with the aimless and meaningless course of develop- 
ment and thus to conquer the most important province of all 
for consciousness and the conscious will’’ (p. 56). A third sec- 
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tion treats of the development of sociology, and it is worthy of 
high praise both on its critical and on its constructive side. 
In particular the various evolutionary schools of soci»logy, which 
employ various biological analogies, are effectively criticised, 
and a new scheme of an independent sociology is propounded. 
The criticism of Nietzsche’s ‘superman’ deserves special notice 
by reason both of its own merits and of the widespread profes- 
sion of Nietzschean views. Further sections deal in an opti- 
mistic and generous spirit with the problems of political and 
industrial organization, the diffusion of happiness, and the 
moral ideal. The whole work is inspired with a fine enthusiasm 
for equality and justice, and should inspire the like enthusiasm 
in its readers: it should help toward the solution of many dif- 
ficulties, and serve as a source of many acute and well-mar- 
shaled arguinents. It is, however, rather crude in temper, and it 
lacks the largeness and self-effacement which the best work of 
this kind possesses. The conceit of being ‘educated’ and up 
to date which has become so characteristic of German learned 
work is a fault which a reader of this book must observe con- 
tinually. 

Mr. Harley’s collection of essays, partly reprinted from peri- 
odicals, hardly exhibits the coherence and mutual relevance 
proper to a book; and the several essays themselves are discon- 
tinuous and jerky, written in too great haste to do anything 
like justice to the author’s wide knowledge of books and men 
or to his powers of critical reflection. ‘Social Democracy’ is 
opposed in this work to collectivist and bureaucratic socialism, 
and the author gives his reasons for expecting the supersession 
of the traditional policies of the socialist parties by the more 
comprehensive social democracy. He repudiates the doctrine of 
the exclusive dominance of economic factors, and claims that 
the politics of the future must be based on a social science which 
takes account of all the diverse elements or tissues which enter 
into the structure of society. ‘‘A large part of the burden of 
this book’s message has been the recognition that there is no 
fatal or necessary economical march toward Social Democracy’’ 
(p. 204). He arranges ‘‘the different types of association in the 
following order, from the more simple and general to the more 
special and complex:’’ (1) Domestic Associations; (2) Eco- 
nomic; (3) Religious; (4) Artistic; (5) Juristic; (6) Political; 
(7) Rational. He argues accordingly that the social reformer 
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must attack the social problem on all these sides, eschewing any 
premature simplification or reduction of the one to the other. 
There is a long criticism of bureaucratic collectivism based prin- 
cipally on the story of the struggles of state employés in France; 
and the diversities in policy which historical and national 
differences impose are often very acutely and justly set 
forth. The book is suggestive and stimulating but conveys 
on every page the impression of haste and turbidity. The 
estimates of Burke and of Anatole France are delightful read- 
ing. 

Justice has hardly been done to Professor Loria’s work by 
this spiritless and evidently very inaccurate translation. It 
contains an endorsement in all essential points of the socialist 
criticism of contemporary society; a refutation of Darwinian or 
pseudo-Darwinian sciology; and a commendation of ameliora- 
tive social reforms in the hope of averting a violent overthrow 
of the existing order, and as certain to produce in any event 
an ennoblement of human character. The author’s explanation 
of the influences which ‘‘are progressively lessening the lucrative 
employment of capital under our present economic system,’’ 
would, had he given it, have been interesting and valuable. He 
devotes the greater part of one lecture to expounding as the 
great cause of social change the growth of populaticn and the 
consequent pressure on the means of subsistence. So immense 
a generalization is incapable of proof, nor does the exclusive 
position here assigned to it seem to me to agree with reason or 
experience. The civilization of our own island meets here and 
there with what seems to me singularly ill-informed and ill- 
bestowed praise and blame. For example, ‘‘The English, who 
display, even in the most insignificant affairs of life, a profound 
common sense, appreciate the decadence of the privileged fami- 
lies, and in consequence they require anyone ennobled by the 
king, as a reward for services performed, immediately to change 
his name, a wise custom, thanks to which the name of the family 
is not disgraced later by the degenerate descendants of the 
noble’’ (pp. 110, 111). This specimen will serve to indicate the 
style of the translation; but it is considerably below the gen- 
eral level of thought presented in this book. 


W. J. Roperts. 
University College, Cardiff, Wales. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT: A SociaL Strupy. By B. Seebohm Rowntree 
and Bruno Lasker. London: Macmillan & Co., 1911. Pp. 


xx, 317. 


This is a rare book, and should be widely read. Most studies 
in social welfare are repellent except to enthusiasts; and there 
is a tradition that works on economic topics must not or need 
not, be readable. But here we have a book which enthralls, 
though not only its bones but its flesh are made of statistics; 
which is neither popular nor unpopular in style, neither tech- 
nical nor untechnical; it does not occur to the reader to use 
such terms; the writing is simple, clear, and easy, with the force 
that comes of restraint. 

It is a study of unemployment in York on June 7, 1910. 
On that day there were twelve hundred and seventy-eight per- 
sons (population, eighty-two thousand) ‘‘seeking work for 
wages, but unable to find any suited to their capacities and 
under conditions which are reasonable, judged by local stan- 
dards.’’ An exhaustive inquiry schedule was applied to each 
person, and the essential facts in the lives of about one thousand 
were obtained,—a stupendous piece of work for two people to in- 
itiate and direct. The bare record of unemployment was com- 
pleted by the sixty investigators in three days; in six months 
the detailed case-papers were finished. The cases are grouped 
in such a way as to throw light on the problem of constructive 
remecy, and for each group some of the suitable remedies are 
indicated. For instance, there is a chapter on Belgium’s method 
of keeping about a third of her industrial population living in 
the country, and supplementing her wages by home-grown vege- 
tables. 

To summarize one or two important points: Of unemployed 
youths under nineteen, about seventy-five per cent. started work 
in ‘blind-alley’ occupations, and about twenty-five per cent. 
lost their work for faults of character. These faults will pull 
down the man as they pulled down the boy. For fifteen per cent. 
of adult regular workers, faults of character were the chief 
handicap in obtaining fresh employment. Of casual workers, 
fifteen per cent. were out of work for these reasons, but now, 
after their interval of casual work and loafing, for twenty 
years and more, moral defects prevent no less than thirty-eight 
and one half per cent. from getting work,—demoralization to 
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the extent of twenty-three and one half per cent. These are one 
set of facts; to say nothing of physical inefficiency, largely 
through underfeeding. Industrial fluctuations we have always 
with us, but these other causes we can sweep away if we will. 
The authors indicate and summarize with great judgment the 
suitable methods of treatment within reach; all are needed, and 
each in its place. 

Above all stands the need to educate boys and girls in general 
adaptability to industry and in the technique of some one in- 
dustry in particular. Let us start a system of industrial schools 
to-morrow, not for those already apprenticed to some skilled 
trade, but for those who hawk newspapers and run errands, 
only to find themselves economically useless at nineteen. And 
secondly, let us gradually plough up many of our pastures and 
use them for intensive vegetable culture. Green grass must give 
way to cabbages and pigs, there is no help for it. Our present 
sixteen million acres of pasture are a sheer waste of land. The 
economic organization of cottage gardens, allotments, and : aall 
holdings will not be an easy matter. The undertakizg is thick 
with problems of codperation, transport, agricultural skill, and 
provision of capital. But no doubt about it that in this way 
we can contribute to the country’s wealth. 

O. P. EckHarp. 


Manchester, England. 


Youtu’s Nosite Task. A Volume of Moral Instruction Mainly 
Based on Eastern Tradition, Poetry and History. By F. J. 
Gould. Published under the auspices of the Moral Educa- 
tion League (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1911. Pp. xix, 326. 


The Moral Education League, which has already done much 
valuable work in this country, is rapidly extending its influ- 
ence throughout the world. For some time it has been making 
serious efforts towards the initiation of moral instruction in the 
colleges and schools of India, since many of her statesmen and 
educationists believe that the time is ripe for this reform. The 
publication of the present volume is a most notable step in this 
direction. Education in the government schools of British India 
has hitherto been of a purely secular nature, and there are 
doubtless many people who consider that the vital and funda- 
mental differences of religion and caste render any other gov- 
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ernment system of education impossible. This problem is cer- 
tainly one that demands careful study. The possibility of sepa- 
rating the teaching of morals from religion in the East by no 
means follows from any decisions and results, however positive 
and encouraging, arrived at in the West. In their respective at- 
titudes towards religion we have, perhaps, to deal with the most 
fundamental difference between Eastern and Western people. 
In the East religion is, and always has been, not part of life, 
but the whole of it. The whole universe, both the bad and the 
good, falls within it. In the West this is not so. True re- 
ligion, here is something that follows the growth of moral con- 
victions, it is an ideal, a dogma, a belief or a system. The Euro- 
pean recognizes the supreme value of the virtues wholly apart 
from any religious sanctions or fears corcerning a future life. 
Such recognition seems to be almost foreign to the Eastern 
mind, the external mandate of religicn is generally its solitary 
moral imperative. This is not, of course, in harmony with the 
teaching of the highest forms of Hinduism, Mohammedanism, 
and still less of Buddhism, but it is in accordance with these 
faiths as they survive among the masses in India to-day. If, how- 
ever, a higher attitude towards morality can, hy any means, be 
fostered, humanity would immeasurably gain. For the achieve- 
ment of this purpose a book of Moral Lessons, pervaded by the 
Spirit of the East and written specially for Indian children, is 
a real necessity. Such a book, by Mr. F. J. Gould, we have now 
before us. In the selection of material from Hindu, Moham- 
medan, Parsi, Persian, Arabian, and other sources, and in its 
reduction to simple and concise narrative, the author has been 
unsparing of his patience and unprejudiced in his choice. He 
has fully observed the principle that the most effective illus- 
trations must come from the life and literature of the people 
themselves. 

This very merit of the book, however, opens up a further 
difficulty. We all know the strife that arises when an effort 
is made to introduce religion into our own national system of 
education ; those of us who are acquainted with the hatred that 
exists between Mohammedans and Hindus will thereby, in some 
measure, realize the feelings of the less educated, but more 
wholly religious native when he finds that his children are being 
enlightened concerning stories and traditions sacred to other 
creeds. To many Anglo-Indians it will, therefore, be unthink- 
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able that Hindu parents, more especially of the higher castes, 
will allow their children to hear stories connected with Moham- 
med, Buddha, or Christ; or, on the other hand, that Moham- 
medans will allow their children to hear stories of Brahma, 
Vishnu, or Siva, however impartially or for whatever purpose 
they are told. 

Hence, we must conclude, that though the book of stories is 
both admirably selected and arranged, and has within it great 
possibilities for good, its introduction into government schools 
and colleges must be attended with the greatest caution and only 
through the media of teachers possessing long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the people of India. 

M. Ligutroot Eastwoop. 
Bolton, England. 


ENGLAND’s NEED IN Epucation. By J. S. Knowlson. London: 
A. C. Fifield, 1911. Pp. 187. 


The avowed purpose of this volume is summed up in the fol- 
lowing extract: ‘‘The object of this somewhat ambitious little 
work is not to labor the fact of the deficiencies of our national 
system of education, but rather to suggest a remedy, or, at any 
rate, to point out how such a remedy might be obtained: in other 
words, my object is to furnish a constructive, not destructive 
criticism.’’ Accordingly, the book falls more or less definitely 
into two parts, the first of these is mainly a discussion of what 
the author regards as the defects of our educational system, and 
the second is a somewhat general account of the remedies that 
he advocates. In the former, he, like most other educationists, 
emphasizes the evils of that mere craze for facts and informa- 
tion which has been the bane of so much work in education. 
He severely criticises the subjects as taught in our schoo!; to- 
day, but we cannot help thinking that what he has to say 
refers to the very worst schools and teachers who yet linger 
with us, types of both, which we trust are fast becoming 
obsolete. 

We are unable to endorse the views put forward in the more 
constructive part of the book, either as regards the matter or 
method of instruction. Many of the general principles put 
forward are of incontestable validity, but in their application to 
the needs of the concrete case, we regard the suggestions of 
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the author as inferior to what is best in modern practice. His 
suggested Time-Table strikes ug as open to innumerable and un- 
answerable objections. In place of the ‘compartment’ arrange- 
ment of subjects he substitutes lessons for the training of intel- 
lect, feeling, and will. Such a change would surely increase 
artificiality, for experience falls more naturally into compart- 
ments than does the soul. Again, the means whereby we are 
to train Emotion, daily from 1.30 to 2 p. m., and Will at other 
stated times, in icy isolation, are but slightly indicated and are 
no advance on those in actual use. 

The main contentions of the book seem to rest upon what the 
author continually refers to as the ‘circle’ theory. The mean- 
ing of this is nowhere adequately explained. The diagram that 
is given for this purpose will only confirm psychologists in the 
view that ideas of this nature are more clear and more true if 
we do not strive to interpret them in terms of extension. In- 
deed, it may be that the author’s sharp division of the ‘ego’ 
into the ‘segments’ intellect, feeling, and will, is partly respon- 
sible for his belief that the intellect receives isolated and in- 
jurious exercise under our modern educational system, and is 
wholly responsible for his Time-Table, in which certain definite 
periods in the school day are devoted exclusively to the educa- 
tion of the so-called segments of the ego. 

Finally, the book lacks internal unity and coherence. This 
may be mainly due to the great multitude of quotations which 
it incorporates. In themselves these are excellent, but there are 
too many of them. They break the continuity of thought both 
of the writer and the reader. 

M. Ligutroot Eastwoop. 

Bolton, England. 


Tx~ CHILD AND THE State. By Margaret McMillan. The 
Socialist Library, IX. The National Labor Press, 1911. Pp. 
xiii, 204. 


The author of this book is an enthusiastic worker and a pro- 
fuse writer for the Workers’ Educational Association. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to receive a book from her upon the 
proper education of the masses. The earlier chapters are an 
earnest plea for various reforms in the education of childhood, 
and the later ones claim the right of higher education for all. 
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They are addressed directly to all working people and also to 
those who are interested in their welfare. 

The writer considers that we are at the beginning of a new 
era in elementary education, in that for forty years educationists 
have exercised their minds mainly with regard to subjects, and 
now, at last, they are beginning to think about the child him- 
self. Great weight is given to the truth that the very first 
charge upon any system of education should be the proper care 
for the health of its pupils, and in consequence of this school 
clinies, baths, meals, laundry, and dressmaking are warmly ad- 
vocated. So much has already been said concerning the effect 
upon home life, if the State, through the school, were to under- 
take all these duties that repetition here is unnecessary. No 
one would deny that the doing of these things is vital to the 
welfare of the race, but many would dispute that it is advisable 
for the State to do them. We should, however, expect almost 
unanimous agreement with the contention that our present sys- 
tem of medical inspection ought to be replaced by universal 
school medical and dental clinics. 

The writer has much to say in favor of raising the school- 
leaving age to sixteen, but education is not to end then, for 
university or higher education is to be the right of all. The 
nature and organization of this higher education is slightly out- 
lined. It is not proposed that there should be a continuous 
progress from the elementary school to the university, a period 
of practical and arduous work is to precede theory; nor indeed 
is it proposed that the mass of the nation should be converted 
into an army of scholars wholly disinclined for physical toil; 
but it is proposed that the youth of England should, like the 
youth of Denmark, be provided with high schools to which it 
may go when, at the age of about twenty-two, there awakens 
within it the desire for a larger life and the impulse for higher 
things. The author gives an interesting account of these Danish 
high schools, of which there are now over seventy, and through 
which two hundred thousand men and women have already 
passed. Higher education in the best sense is probably the only 
sure means of social reform, for there can be no real elevation of 
any nation until those who have hitherto been its drudges are 
made capable of becoming sharers in the highest joys of man 
upon earth. 

The book contains much valuable and interesting informa- 
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tion, but it is certainly not lacking in gratuitous discussions. It 
is difficult to see what good purpose can be served by working 
out such statistics as the number of ragged children who could 
be clothed out of the dress allowance of a lady of fashion. The 
reader will be supplied with material for much thought and 
perhaps also for criticism. The author is most sincere and ear- 
nest, but a tendency to sentimentalize detracts from the health 


and vigor of her work. 
Bolton, England. M. Ligutroot Eastwoop. 















THe EpucaTIONAL THEORY OF JEAN JACQUES RoussEAu. By 
William Boyd, M.A., B.Se., D.Phil., Lecturer in Education in 
the University of Glasgow. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1911. Pp. xiv, + 368. 


Dr. Boyd is already known as a careful and painstaking 
critic of Rousseau’s educational writings. In this book he gives 
a general account of his author’s thought as a whole, in a 
fairly full treatment of his ideas on social philosophy and of 
his attitude to educational problems throughout that develop- 
ment; he claims, rightly, that to deal with the ‘‘Emile’’ alone 
results in a one-sided view of Rousseau’s theory, and ‘‘an un- 
due emphasis on his opposition to ordinary practice.’’ We are 
enabled to follow the course of ™>usseau’s life, to gain a gen- 
eral knowledge of his better-known work, and to dip into many 
of his minor and fugitive writings. 

Dr. Boyd succeeds in rendering with force and sympathy 
the inconsistencies which never left Rousseau’s views on the 
individual and society, the senses and the intellect, nature and 
‘freedom,’ and the logic of development, an ample justification 
for his full treatment of the early writings. In chapter VI he 
treats of ‘‘Nature and Society in the Later Writings,’’ chiefly 
the ‘‘Emile,’’ bringing out the same uncertainty of view. He 
then treats of ‘‘The Two Educational Ideals, National and 
Individual,’’ the latter forming the chief subject-matter of the 
same work. He concludes with a critical estimate of Rousseau’s 
contribution to educational thought, with some notes on his 
successors. 

The book will be of most service and value to the student of 
the ‘‘Emile’’ who has not time for such an exhaustive study of 
Rousseau as this treatise represents. It is not a general essay 
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on Rousseau, of course, and it leaves still unaccomplished, as 
Dr. Boyd himself suggests, the task of giving an adequate ex- 
position of the ‘‘Emile.’’ Fortunately enough, the hasty reader 
of that work who turns to this for a pre-digest of his reading, 
will be disappointed. 

In his exposition, which is of necessity general, Dr. Boyd 
seems always accurate and fair, and he is perfectly intelligible. 
In criticism he has two instruments, first, the same use of plain, 
logical common-sense, and also the philosophical formule of 
such writers as Caird and Professor Henry Jones; to them he 
has ‘‘a deeper indebtedness, which will only be obvious to the 
philosophical reader.’’ Doubtless it will lull some philosophical 
consciences and irritate others; but it is rather unfair to the 
class of reader who is most likely to profit by this work, to 
say such things as this, as if they were perfectly comprehensible 
and made everything all right: ‘‘The virtue of the idea of a 
natural society ... is that it carries with it the implicit recog- 
nition that society . . . is a real spiritual unity with a rational 
personality and a general will different from the individual 
personalities and wills of its constituent members’’ (p. 196). 

If ‘‘feeling is never anything but an individual experience’’ 
(p. 177), so that there is no ‘‘general feeling,’’ the will which 
can be a ‘‘general will’’ is not a similar individual experience 
in any sense. 

Again, it seems to me absurd to blame Rousseau for a ‘‘hyper- 
individualism’’ which makes him assume ‘‘that man can never 
find himself at home in any actual society’’ (p. 188): this 
view seems quite plausible to the ordinary mind, in quite an 
ordinary sense of the words. But Dr. Boyd is ready to invoke 
the satisfaction of dying for one’s country, of course, a recon- 
ciliation just as applicable to paying taxes and going to jail. 

The reader must always bear in mind Dr. Boyd’s philosophical 
prepossessions, which could be illustrated at great length. But 
it is fair to add that, though he is conscious,—like all ‘‘ Hegel- 
ians’’ of this sort,—of his dialetical solution for all troubles, 
he never obtrudes it so that the uninitiated cannot follow the 
plain argument as a whole; the mass of the book is based 
on the common-sense which we may hope is common to all 
philosophers as well as to ordinary men. 

The book is fully furnished with an index, bibliography, and 
references to Rousseau and the chief criticisms of his thought. 

Cambridge, England. RICHARD SMITH. 
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A CORRECTION. 


Dr. F. C. S. Schiller has sent a protest against the review 
of the second edition of his ‘Riddles of the Sphinx,’ by Mr. S. 
Waterlow, which appeared in this JouRNAL in October, 1911. 
He states that Mr. Waterlow’s criticisms are supported by 
garblings and misquotations. Mr. Waterlow, having had his 
attention called to these comments, desires to point out the 
following misprints, for which he offers his apologies. 

P. 108, 1. 23: ‘spirit can be reduced to matter’ should read 
‘matter can be reduced to spirit.’ P. 109, 1. 25: ‘p. 297’ should 
read ‘p. 257.’ P. 110, 1. 11: ‘vigorous’ should read ‘rigorous.’ 

Dr. Schiller states further that, in the case of the first of 
these ‘misprints,’ the reviewer bases a charge of inconsistency 
upon this transposition of ‘matter’ and ‘spirit.’ Mr. Waterlow 
does not admit this. He explains that his criticism of Dr. 
Schiller, so far from being based on the verbal error in ques- 
tion, is meaningless unless it is corrected. Dr. Schiller declines 
to accept this explanation, and points out that his critic’s trans- 
position of ‘spirit’ and ‘matter’ appears subsequently to form 
the only ground for the attribution to him of a grotesque view 
that originally ‘‘nothing was real except God and Matter.’’ 


It is not for us to pronounce an opinion on the substantial 
points that are thus in dispute (the further discussion of which 
would appear to raise metaphysical issues) ; but we desire to ex- 
press our regret that any inaccuracies should have appeared; 
and if Dr. Schiller’s views have really been in any way misrep- 
resented or unfairly criticised, we are sincerely sorry. 

EpITors. 





INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


This summer the Second International Congress on Moral 
Education will be held at The Hague, August 22 to August 27. 
As its invitation announces, it will not advocate the views of 
any society or party, but will afford to all who are interested 
in moral education, whatever their religious or ethical conviction, 
nationality and point of view, an equal opportunity of express- 
ing their opinions and comparing them with those of others. 

| 
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The First Congress of this sort was held at the University 
of London, September 25-29, 1908, under the patronage of the 
ministers of education of Belgium, Bulgaria, China, England, 
France, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Mexico, For. 
tugal, Roumania, Russia, Spain, Turkey, and the United States 
of America. Twenty-one governments were represented at the 
Congress, and nearly thirty governments assisted in promoting 
it. A very large number of the leading educationists of the 
world, without distinction of religion or party, served upon the 
general committee and acted as vice-presidents. 

At the Second Congress, it is planned to give specific atten- 
tion to such problems as physical training and recreation, the 
moral care of dependents, delinquents, and defectives, the relation 
of social environment, industry and the like to character develop- 
ment, besides direct moral instruction. As in the case of the 
First Congress, the papers will be published in book form. 

Persons desiring to attend the Congress will do well to ap- 
ply for hotel accommodations to the Association for the Promo- 
tion of Foreign Intercourse, Plaats 1a, The Hague, Netherlands. 
Messrs. Heldring and Pierson, Korte Vijverberg, The Hague, 
are the bankers of the Congress. Those who desire to have 
their names entered as members and receive all the publications 
must forward a fee of ten shillings, six pence (or seventeen 
shillings for two delegates) to Dr. E. Hymans van Wadenoyen, 
99 Parkstraat, The Hague, Netherlands. For the papers alone 
a subscription of five shillings is called for. The committee will 
be grateful for any donations and hopes that many who are in- 
terested in moral education will care to subscribe. 

The Executive Committee consists of the following: 

Prof. J. W. Adamson, President, King’s College, London; 
Fred Charles, Secretary, 22 Park Crescent, Church End, Finch- 
ley, London N.; L. J. M. Basquin, LL.D., The Hague; Prof. 
Felix Adler, New York; M. Léon Bourgeois, Paris; M. Emile 
Boutroux, Paris; M. Cloudesley Brereton, London; Mrs. Bryant, 
London; M. Ferdinand Buisson, Paris; Miss Attie G. Dyserinck, 
The Hague; Prof. Wilhelm Foerster, Berlin; Mr. St. George 
Lane Fox-Pitt, London; M. Harrold Johnson, London; Dr. G. 
Kerschensteiner, Munich; Dr. J. Th. Mouton, The Hague; Prof. 
F. Orestano, Palermo; Prof. M. E. Sadler, Leeds; Mr. R. A. 
van Sandick, Civil Engineer, The Hague; Mr. G. Spiller, London. 
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